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AW NO)RIE:TOGln THIRD SYMPHONY 


To the series of recordings of British Music made under the auspices 
of the British Council, is now added Sir Arnold Bax’s Third 
Symphony. This first recording of a major orchestral work by the 
Master of the King’s Music is also the first recording of the newly 
constituted Hallé Orchestra under its Conductor John Barbirolli. 
The recording was made after intensive rehearsals under the 
personal supervision of the composer, who has expressed his 


entire satisfaction with the performance and the players. 


BAX—THIRD SYMPHONY 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA Conducted by JOHN BARBIROLL| 


C 3380-5 
Automatic Couplings C 7593-8 


Other recordings made under 


the auspices of the British Council GE : “TN 


BLISS—CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 


SOLOMON and the LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT "y J I ‘ 






C 3748-52 
Automatic Couplings C 7583-7 
WALTON—BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 17 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY VI aw &r R s * 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA - BRASS BANDS A 





Soloist: DENNIS NOBLE ~. Conductor: WILLIAM WALTON 
C 3330-4 
Automatic Couplings C 7572-6 AYE) | C Ek 
ys 
MOERAN—SYMPHONY IN G MINOR 
The HALLE ORCHESTRA Conducted by LESLIE HEWARD 
C 3319-24 
Automatic Couplings C 7566-71 
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The Gramophone Company Ltd., Hayes, Middtesex. 
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Mah of. C — the nicest 


Ld 


shop tl know... 


When a customer is kind enough to say, ‘‘ Imhof’s is the nicest shop I know,’ 


we feel that our efforts to make it so have not been in vain. There is some- 


thing about a visit to Imhof’s that puts it on a different plane to “‘ just 
shopping.’’ The calm and friendly atmosphere . . . the quiet but sincere 
welcome . . . the knowledgeable sales-people . . . the comfortable sound- 
proofed audition rooms . . . each contributes its share in making your visit 
a pleasurable one no matter whether you are contemplating the purchase of an 
album of a complete work or you have just dropped in during an all too-short 


lunch hour to hear a new release that has attracted your attention. Yes, we 


feel Imhof’s is the nicest shop we know also; and we believe you’ll like it too. 








Imhof’s (Retail) Led. Established 1845 
112- 116, NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON - - - - W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 5944 


Instrument Cases 
by Imhof’s 


Imhof's well-equipped modern plant 
is engaged on fine limit sheet metal 
work—Instrument Cases, Ampli- 
fiers, Electrical and Mechanical 
Assemblies, Press Work, Metal 
Handles, Cellulose-Finishing. 







All enquiries to: 
Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 
112-6 New Oxford 
St., London,W.C.| 
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When war came, she had played in Poland, France, 





ida Haendel 


Ida Haendel first studied in the Conservatorium in 


Warsaw, and won the Gold Medal 


at the age of ten. 
Holland, 


Belgium and Scandinavia, as well as in England. But for the war, she 
would have made as great a name in America as she has here—as one 
of the most brilliant violinists of the day. 
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M 495 


F 7727 


F 7659 


K 959/60 


K 1074/5 


Ida Haendel 


Scherzo Tarantelle Op. 16 (Wieniawski) 
Hebrew Melody (Achron-Aver) 


La Vida Breve (De Falla— Kreisler) 
Malaguena Op. 165 No. 3 (Albeniz) 


A-bodah (God’s Worship) (Bloch) 
Hora Staccato (Dinicu-Heifetz) 


Ballet Music from ‘‘ Rosamunde '’ (Schubert-Kreisler) 
Zigeunerweisen (Gipsy Airs) (Sarasate) 

Tzigane (Ravel) with lvor Newton 

Carmen Fantasie (Op. 25) (arr. Sarasate) 


Humoreske (Op. 101) No. 7 (Dvorak-Kreisler) 
Caprice Viennois (Kreisler) 


Tambourin Chinois (Kreisler) 
Schon Rosmarin (Kreisler) 


Slavonic Dance in E Minor No. 2 (Dvorak-Kreisler) 
Waltz in A Major (Op. 39) No. 15 (Brahms-Hochstein) 


Zapateado—Spanish Dance (Sarasate) 
Sarabande and Tambourin (Leclair) 
Meditation ‘‘ Thais '’ (Massenet) 

La Ronde des Lutins (Bazzini) 

Ida Haendel and Mewton-Wood 
Sonata No. 8 in G (Op. 30) (Beethoven) 


Ida Haendel and Adela Kotowska 
Sonatine (Op. 137) No. 3 (Schubert) 


on Decca records 


ISSUED BY THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD. 1-3, 
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H.M. KING GEORGE VI 


A Message to the Empire 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1943 


RC 3374 


Profits from this record are being paid to 
Charities nominated by H.M. The King 





JOAN HAMMOND & 
WEBSTER BOOTH 


with the LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 
Cond. Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Love Duet — Act 1. “Madam Butterfly”’. 


Puccini C 3378 
“RRauan” 

My heart tells Me 

Hold back the Dawn BD 1070 
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EDITORIAL 


SHALL not wax elegiac (it seems the 
right verb to use) over deletions from the 
catalogues, for I am presuming that the 
masters have not been destroyed and that 
the deleted work at an enhanced price will 
be available to the enthusiast. At the same 
time, may I express a hope that enthusiasm 
for the military virtue of the Russians will 
not be allowed to inflate the monthly issues 
disproportionately ? The January records 
as a whole offered the most lop-sided enter- 
tainment I remember for a long time. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Jvan the Terrible Over- 
ture, some extracts from Prokofiev’s Love of 
the Three Oranges and the Overture of Der 
Freischiitz without any chamber music, an 
organ Prelude and Fugue of Bach tran- 
scribed for the piano, and a couple of 
dreary pieces by Scriabin transcribed for 
the violin seem to me to provide between 
them a dehydration of music as unpleasant 
as the dehydration of eggs and officialdom. 
Why on earth at this moment are we given 
the Der Freischiitz Overture ? It’s an agree- 
able enough overture, but we already have 
an ample supply of it. Is it an attempt to 
revive the sentimental myth of the good 
German? Is it counterpoint to Lord 


Vansittart’s point? And surely either 
Prokofiev or Rimsky-Korsakov would have 
been enough for one of these necessarily 
restricted war-time monthly lists. Nor does 
the vocal list atone for the ill thought out 
orchestral and instrumental list. It was 
good to get Baturin’s fine voice in Prince 
Igor’s lovely air, but the Russians cannot 
make rings round a recording disc as they 
can make them round German armies. 
Miss Joan Hammond has not begun to 
grasp how Mozart should be sung. Mr. 
David Lloyd is throwing away the beauty 
of his voice through lack of some funda- 
mental dramatic sense. Mr. Robert 
Wilson competes with an overcharged 
orchestra in the Eriskay Love Lilt, which 
the Eriskay Love Lilt was never intended to 
do, and on the other side he sings a very 
jolly modern song ideal for hikers but with 
no claim I know of to be called a Uist 
Tramping Song, unless the Home Guard 
there have adopted it as their Company 
marching tune. And now I shall wait for 
next month’s records and hope for some- 
thing to write about at greater length. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 





Notes from my Diary 


BATTISTINI 
By F. W. 


[TALIAN opera was well supported in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kieff and Odessa be- 
fore World War No. 1 and Italy’s best singers 
bravely endured the rigours of the Russian 
winters to earn the big fees offered by 
zealous impresarios. Each winter at the 
time of my visits to St. Petersburg, from 
1899 to 1914, there was usually a season of 
Italian opera at the Grand Theatre du 
Conservatoire. Here I saw Battistini at his 
best, for during this period he was at the 
highest pinnacle of his work, although he 
was then fifty years of age. He was the star 
of the season, and the assisting artistes, who 
were all first class, gave him no mean 
measure of support. The year before and 
the year of my first visit the singers included 
Battistini, Sigrid Arnoldson, Tetrazzini and 
Caruso, the last three appearing together in 
the Russian premiere of “La Bohéme.” 
Sigrid Arnoldson, a fine singer who could 
sing anything, was the Mimi: Tetrazzini— 
Musetta, Caruso—Rodolfo, Arimondi— 
Colline. Later Armondi, in company with 





AND OTHERS 
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Didur (whom I recorded in Warsaw), de 
Segurola (whom I recorded in Milan), the 
Frenchmen Journet and Pol Plangon, 
formed a formidable bass group at the 
Metropolitan for many years. 

Throughout the nineties that lovely 
soprano, Olympia Boronat, and the great 
tenor, Angelo Masini, Italy’s greatest tenor 
before Caruso, sang at St. Petersburg each 
winter ; and, incidentally, made small 
fortunes in the meanwhile. Masini, then 
sixty years of age, resisted all our offers to 
place his voice on “‘ record,” I think the 
beauty and freshness of the younger 
Caruso’s voice discouraged him. He retired 
the following year a wealthy man and lived 
a simple but happy life in Milan, dying 
there at a ripe old age. Olympia Boronat, 
a handsome woman, who had the deport- 
ment of a prima donna, was then about 
forty-five years of age and on the verge of 
retiring. She made records for me of some 
of her favourite arias, but bad factory work 
in Russia gave them a heavy surface. 


I particularly remember a fine perform- 
ance. of “ Rigoletto” with the young 
Spanish soprano, Elvira de Hidalgo, the 
tenor Anselmi and Battistini. During the 
same season there was a memorable’ per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Barber” with the same 
cast. That year I was in the company of 
Carlo Sabajno, Battistini’s great friend, and 
this enabled me to be frequently in the great 
singer’s company. Battistini fitted well into 
the “‘ haute monde” of St. Petersburg life 
and counted many admirers in Court and 
aristocratic circles. I like to remember 
attending his morning receptions in the 
old Hétel de France, with its big rooms 
heated with great porcelain stoves and 
furnished in old-fashioned red plush. Care- 
fully shaved and groomed, lying relaxed in 
a big four-poster bed, Battistini would 
exchange gossip and trivialities with his 
visitors while the valet would serve choco- 
late all round. In conversation Battistini 
never raised his voice, which had a soft, 
husky quality and was almost falsetto in 
pitch. Although he spoke Spanish and 
French fluently, he was mostly at home in 
his Roman dialect. His sentences were 
short and jerky and his face lit up with a 
humorous smile about the eyes. Tall and 
handsome, he looked after himself well, 
enjoyed good health and, for a singer, was 
exceptionally bright and merry. His 
dress and taste were immaculate—almost 
dandified—but this was characteristic of 
great singers of that epoch—Caruso, Scotti, 
Sammarco, Plangon, Renaud, Amato, 
Farkoa, de Lucia—they were all dandies. 
Battistini especially delighted in réles in 
which he could play the part of a cavalier 
or noble seigneur and show those expensive 
costumes of which he was so proud—Don 
Carlos, Rodrigo, Carlo, Don Giovanni, etc. 
Don Carlos was a part in which Battistini 
revelled and which he played with great 
distinction, carrying a sword of fine Toledo 
workmanship, a real museum piece. Simon 
Boccanegra was another réle that pleased 
his vanity and called for those qualities of 
stage presence in which he excelled. 
** Simon Boccanegra ” was a little known 
Verdi opera and was revived by Serafin at 
the La Scala during the season 1910-11 
especially for Battistini, and was thus a 
reason for adding still another costly costume 
to his world-famous (world of opera) ward- 
robe of over eighty expensive and historic- 
ally correct costumes. On his death this 
wardrobe became the property of the 
museum of his native town of Riete, where 
let us hope we can still see them after the 
war. 

One has only to go through “‘ Opera at 
Home” to appreciate the limitless genius 
of Battistini. All the most difficult arias of 
the bel canto school appear under his name 
sung as no other baritone could have sung 
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them. The thought of enjoying them all, if 
one possesses them all, in that dim, far 
distant day, when one has plenty of leisure, 
fairly makes one’s mouth water: will it 
ever come? “ Averla tanto amata,” “A 
tanto amor!” ‘* Vien, Leonora, a piedi 
tuoi,” ‘‘O sommo Carlo,” “ Per me giunto 
e il di supremo,” “O Lisbona, alfin ti 
miro,”’ ‘‘ Il mio Lionel perira,”’ etc., not to 
forget “‘ Werther” and ‘‘ Thais” written 
down especially for him by Massenet. 

The Rosina of that same wonderful 
season in Russia was Elvira de Hidalgo, 
then in her teens. She was pretty, bright as 
a steel trap, and had a vivacity to which was 
added a gift for laughter like rippling sun- 
shine. She had a sweet soprano voice of 
fine quality, but after many trials I had to 
confess my inability to record it to my 
satisfaction ; it was of too delicate a timbre 
for recording with our then unresponsive 
process. She was still the ideal Rosina and 
made a great career almost entirely in that 
réle. The greatest performance of the 
“* Barber of Seville ” I have ever heard was 
the gala performance at the Paris Opera in 
1913 when Raoul Ginsberg brought to 
Paris his Monte Carlo Opera Company, 
with a cast consisting of Hidalgo as Rosina, 
Titta Ruffo as the Barber, Chaliapin as 
Basilio and Smirnoff as Almaviva. They 
were all in top form and on this great 
occasion tried to excel one another. It was 
a memorable evening. Hidalgo was also 
selected to sing in the centenary of the 
‘** Barber ” given in 1916 at the La Scala, 
Milan. That same season I saw her in a 
revival of ‘‘ Ernani” with that fine tenor 
De Lucia and Battistini. I happened to be 
marooned in Italy for the last two years of 
World War No. 1 and opera there was a 
great consolation which helped to preserve 
our sanity over a desperate period. 

On all her journeys Elvira was accom- 
panied by her short, stout mother, who 
carefully guarded her from her more ardent 
admirers until she was safely married to a 
very wealthy Frenchman who held the 
concession for gambling at the big French 
spas. 

i next met her at the Ostend Casino, 
where I heard her sing for the last time. She 
was then forty, still pretty but plump. She 
and Chaliapin took part in the same 
concert and deported themselves like young- 
sters. There was a big supper afterwards 
where champagne flowed and toasts were 
drunk. Of course Elvira’s husband paid 
for this—no doubt to atone for the money 
Chaliapin and I had lost on his roulette 
tables. A’ supper party fortified by Chalia- 
pin’s high spirits and Hidalgo’s wit and 
laughter should be unique as well as 
memorable ; but not many months after- 
wards in Chaliapin’s apartment in the 
Avenue d’Eylau we all met again at a 
supper party, to which was added the 
radiance and charm of that great beauty 
and dramatic soprano, Maria Kuznetzova. 
This very intelligent Russian, in private 
life Madame Massenet, supported the 
Russian opera ventures of Prince Zeretelli 
and acted as guardian angel to hundreds 
of poor Russians. She played a dominant 
part in Parisian artistic circles in the same 
way as she did in St. Petersburg. There 
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was great merriment at Chaliapin’s story 
describing a dinner he had attended at 
Madame MacCormack’s home (better 
known as the soprano Ganna Walske) 
when thirteen diners had to be arranged 
for. The hostess promptly ordered her 
elderly millionaire husband to dine by 
himself in the corner at a small table. 

Before the Revolution there were two 
outstanding sopranos at the Marinsky 
Theatre from whom it was important for 
me to obtain gramophone records—Kuznet- 
zova and Lipkovskaya, but they were so 
exalted and petted that they were difficult 
to approach. Only with the latter was I 
successful and from this beautiful Lidia 
Lipkovskaya some outstanding records of 
coloratura arias were recorded in St. 
Petersburg in 1914, which show the extra- 
ordinary agility and perfection of her voice. 
The best of these were: 

Una voce poco fa—* Barber of Seville.” 

Si, mi chiamano Mimi—“‘ La Bohéme.” 

Caro nome—“ Rigoletto.” 

Aller au bois—‘‘ Snyegourotchka.” 

Je connais, je connais, ma mére—‘ Snye- 

gourotchka.” 

Cavatina—** Semiramis.” 

Pizzicato—‘“‘ Sylvia Ballet ” (Delibes). 

Valse—‘‘ Coppelia Ballet ” (Delibes). 

It was shortly after I made these records 
that things began to happen in Russia and 
I like to remember her then in the zenith 
of her beauty and power. The Revolution 
scattered this couple. Kuznetzova made 
first for the Ciric Opera, Chicago but finding 
her counterpart and rival Salomé, Mary 
Garden, in strong possession, beat a hasty 
retreat to Paris and L’Opera then directed 
by André Messager. Lidia, less success- 
ful, fled to China, where opera and con- 
cert singing was not so lucrative as in the 
days of the Czars. Some years back I 
met the once beautiful Lipkovskaya again. 
Iam still haunted by the change wrought 
in her by the hardship of those refugee 
wanderings. The records made of Kuznet- 
zova, because of her dramatic voice, have 
not been altogether successful. In 1911 my 
friend Holmes, then recording engineer to 
the Lyraphone Company, recorded some 
twelve titles in Paris. They did not meet 
with his approval and he tried again in St. 
Petersburg with better success, as they were 
issued and met with a good response in 
Russia and Europe, but were unknown in 
England. They should be of great value 
now to collectors because as a singer-dancer 
she was unique in the opera world. 

Maria Kuznetzova was then twenty- 
seven years of age and such was her fame 
and beauty that Mrs. Holmes insisted on 
remaining in the recording room when 
they were made and on accompanying her 
husband to Maria’s luxurious appartment 
when he visited to play for her approval 
the sample pressings. The titles included 
arias from La Traviata, Faust, Manon 
(Massenet), Thais (Mirror Song), Snyegou- 
rotchka (Snow Maiden). 

She was particularly gratifying in such 
réles as Violetta, Thais, and Manon be- 
cause of her beauty and grace. She was 
educated both as singer and dancer, served 
in this dual capacity with great success in 
Richard Strauss’ “ Salomé” and created, 
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as a member of Serge Diaghileff’s Ballet 
Company, the part of Potiphar’s wife in 
his ‘‘ Josef-legende ” in Paris in 1914. 

She was a member of Beecham’s opera 
company in the summer of 1914. 

Another great Russian singer famous in 
the Czarist days because of the absolute 
mastery of his small voice was the tenor 
Davidoff. He was of the conjuring type of 
artist who could take the most insignificant 
morsel of a song and mould it into something 
charming and important. The Revolution 
cast him, driftwood, in Paris like many other 
fine Russian artists, where they had to use 
every wit they had in the competition for 
survival. I heard him there singing in a 
dismal night café and even tried, un- 
successfully, to record some of his old 
Russian favourite ballads. Only a shred of 
his voice remained, but he was happy to 
earn the few francs that the patrons con- 
tributed on leaving. Yet this man was the 
Richard Tauber of his day and from the 
sale of gramophone records alone must have 
netted a small fortune. : 

I had met twenty-one year old Val Rosing 
whose father was a successful St. Peters- 
burg lawyer. Val spoke good English and 
was for many years a pupil of the well- 
known London teacher, Sir George Power. 
His voice was then more beautiful than it 
has ever been since. He was always fooling 
with it and altering his methods. I made a 
contract with him, and with Varlich 
(Master of the Czar’s household band) 
conducting, we recorded some arias from 
“Pique Dame ” in the little studio in the 
Fontanka. Two years later I attended his 
wedding to Marie » herself a great 
personality. It was in Val’s father’s home 
in St. Petersburg that I met his sisters and 
in-laws. The home was luxurious and the 
wedding feast truly Russian in its abund- 
ance. He was then enthusiastic over the 
newly organised ‘* Musical Drama.” I 
saw and heard him as Lensky in their pro- 
duction of “Eugen Onegin.” Their 
realistic, emotional acting in opera was 
then the laugh of St. Petersburg. However 
the young Rosing gained some invaluable 
experience which served him in good stead 
in his London ventures during World War 
No. 1 (opera season in the Kingsway Opera 
House and a short season at the Aeolian 
Hall when Adrian Boult made his debut at 
opera conducting) and afterwards in 
America at the Eastman School of Opera, 
Rochester, New York. There is good stuff 
in Val and his enterprise and courage are 
unending. In fair and foul weather he 
takes it smiling and always bobs up 
serenely. I shall never forget when in New 
York City ‘in 1922 Chaliapin-and I were 
dining in a small Russian restaurant, and 
saw hanging on the wall an announcement 
in large black letters : 


“VLADIMIR ROSING, the Little 
Chaliapin, will give a Lieder Recital 
at the Steinway Hall.” 

Chaliapin stood there transfixed, a dark 
scowl on his face. Personally I thought it 
was a compliment, but he was of a different 
opinion. Just at that moment a remarkable 
coincidence occurred; Rosing himself 
entered the room. I had hardly uttered the 
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words, ‘‘ Why, there’s Rosing himself, you 
must meet him,” when Chaliapin brushed 
rudely past us and left the place. So the 
“little ” and “‘ great ”’ never met and I saw 
it was hopeless to try and bring about a 
reconciliation. The last time I saw dear 
old Val was in November 1939 at the docks 
at Southampton. He was one of a thousand 
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or more to board the George Washington for 
New York. Others I saw in that great mass 
were Albert Coates, Count de Basil and his 
Russian Ballet troup and Betty Lawson- 
Johnson. At Bordeaux the ship also picked 
up Toscanini and his entire family. They 
reached America safely and there they sti]] 
remain. 





THOUGHTS ON CHOPIN 


By WILLIAM H. BROWN 


HEN the idea of writing this article entered 

my mind, I realised that there were still 
several of Chopin’s compositions which I did 
not know very well and pride in the thought 
that I was conversant with them all, had a fall. 
The Ballades, Studies, Preludes and Scherzi ; 
Sonatas, Rondos, Impromptus and Concerti ; 
the Valses, Polonaises and Nocturnes, are well 
known to me, but the rest, including the Allegro 
de Concert Op. 46 I know but slightly ; thus 
I fear my application to become a member of 
the ‘‘ Coterie of Compleat Chopinists”’ will 
have to be postponed! However .. . 

More than most music, that of Chopin can 
be easily spoilt by the performer. Anyone 
listening to the record of Backhaus playing the 
eleventh Study from Op. 10 (extended chords) 
cannot be favourably impressed by such a hasty 
staccato parody! Irene Scharrer’s record of it 
reveals a wonderfully poetic creation. Listen 
to the closing chords, which Huneker compares 
to “a sigh, not unmixed with happiness”. . . 
hers are lyrical, exquisitely performed ; his 
might easily be the end of a third-rate piece of 
salon virtuosity! Backhaus is most successful 
in those works of Chopin that are not open to 
misinterpretation. Where pure technique is 
concerned he is superb. He plays the Study in 
double sixths with perfect ease and clarity ; 
listen to his record of it (H.M.V.), then to 
Raoul Koczalski struggling through it (Decca). 
The difference is very noticeable. Koczalski 
has recorded the twenty-seven Studies and, if I 
remember rightly, A.R. disliked his perform- 
ance, but it was praised by the Editor of THE 
GramopHonE. I share the reviewer’s dislike. 
Koczalski’s technique seems inadequate, though 
that could be forgiven if his interpretations were 
poetic, but they are not. 

An interesting record by Walter Gieseking, 
who seldom plays Chopin, contains the Valse 
Op. 64, No. 1, and Prelude Op. 28, No. 23 
(Col.). The Prelude is marked ‘“ moderato,” 
and to ears accustomed to the “ presto” 
version given by most pianists, Gieseking’s 
observance of the composer’s instruction will 
sound strange, but it enhances the beauty of the 
extended harmonics and heightens the wonder- 
ful effect of the E flat which so subtly carries the 
last few notes away. This interpretation should 
be heard by all serious students of the piano. 

I never expected to hear a performance of 
the D flat Nocturne Op. 27, No. 2, so beautiful 
as Pachmann’s (H.M.V.) ; but Solomon equals 
it and has the advantage of modern recording 
(H.M.V.). Solomon’s interpretations of Chopin 
are always thoughtful and poetic. I once heard 
him play the Ballade in F minor Op. 52; it 
was a profoundly moving experience. One of 
Chopin’s finest works, it was played with great 
breadth of style, unhurried. in the insistent 
melancholy themes and perfectly clear in the 
exposition of the impetuous, complicated coda 
which follows the dramatic pause after the five 
pianissimo chords at the end of the stretto 
passages. If he ever records it and the quality of 
recording equals that of his playing, the result 


will be an aural treasure eagerly purchased by 
all Chopin enthusiasts. The only recording of 
it at the moment is made by Cortot (H.M.V.) 
whose playing is musicianly, austere in its 
restraint and excellent in every way. Unfor- 
tunately the recording is poor, the piano tone 
being very brittle (a fault with many of his 
records). 

Pachmann, whose exquisite playing of the 
D flat Nocturne I have already mentioned, did 
not always play like it. His playing of the 
Prelude No. 16 and the Study Op. 25, No. 3 
(Columbia pre-electric), is far from perfect. 
The left hand in both gives him trouble and he 
spoils the curve of the delicious phrase in the 
bass near the end of the study, by missing a note 
or two. It is interesting to note that the same 
thing happens in his H.M.V. version of it, 
although the playing in general is better. He 
was a moody man, apt to take liberties with the 
music he played. I wonder what prompted 
him to hurry through the A flat Valse Op. 64, 
No. 3 (H.M.V.)? It is a scramble throughout, 


. although he discloses some charming points and 


adds a chord at the end which, to my pre- 
sumptuous mind, seems to improve it! 

Similarly, I think his softening of the abrupt 
chord at the 2nd of the Impromptu Op. 36, 
by playing it in arpeggio form, is a charming 
alternative conclusion. There were many such 
deviations from the score in Pachmann’s 
playing, not all of them commendable, but it 
is hard to feel angry with the eccentric old man, 
for at times he gave admirers of Chopin’s music 
some exquisitely happy moments and it is 
still high praise to b> told that one’s rendering 
of a Chopin piece is “‘ just how Pachmann used 
to play it!” 

The C sharp minor Scherzo Op. 39. is not 
often played, and when it is, it is generally 
distorted. Rubinstein’s record (H.M.V.) shows 
how it should be played. Comparison with 
Levitzki’s record (H.M.V. now deleted) 
reveals a major fault in the latter’s conception. 
The arpeggios which follow the stately chords 
of the chorale are played far too fast. Ashton 
Jonson in his ‘‘ Handbook to Chopin’s Works,” 
quotes a warning about this section by 
Kleczynski, who says it is “‘... a matter 
wherein virtuosi err so often, playing as they do, 
the chords too slow and the subsequent passages 
too quick.”” Rubinstein avoids this error and the 
beautiful brokenarpeggios yield all their piquant 
charm. 

Rachmaninov, Cortot, Godowsky, de Greef 
and Kilenyi are among the great pianists who 
have recorded the B flat minor Sonata Op. 35. 
Of these I prefer Rachmaninov’s version 
(H.M.V.) probably because I first heard the 
work at one of his recitals. To mention but one 
outstanding interpretative merit, no other 
pianist ever seemed to play the Scherzo as well 
as he did. His peculiar technical ability to play 
complex chords at speed in a crisp detached 
manner, enabled him to give this movement 
the tragic relentless force it should have. How 
perfectly graded the crescendos are! What 
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rigid control he exhibits in the playing of the 
powerful reiterated chords! This outstanding 
recording should be possessed by all who wish 
to hear this Sonata, probably Chopin’s greatest 
work, performed in a monumental manner 
commensurate wich its contents. 


In 1841, Chopin wrote the Fantaisie in F 
minor Op. 49, a dramatic outpouring of a soul 
which was at once happy and melancholy— 
he was staying at Madame Sand’s Chateau at 
Nohant and was as contented as his health 
would allow. Cared for by the authoress, with 
whom he was on friendly terms, and living in 
congenial surroundings, it is not surprising that 
his works show a very high standard at this 
phase. This Fantaisie is a splendid achievement 
with wonderful themes forcefully presented in 
his own inimitable style. I dare to criticise 
one thing only, the conclusion. It is as if the 
composer became disinterested and closed the 
work hastily. A coda would satisfactorily round 
it off. However, Chopin probably ended it thus 
in keeping with the spirit of the title. In any 
case, such a point is of little value considering 
the magnitude of such an unquestionable 
masterpiece ; I mention it only as a subject 
for speculation by those who are interested. 
There are two recordings, one by Cortot 
(H.M.V.) the other by Solomon (Col.) with 
little difference except in the “‘ fill up ”’ on side 
four. Cortot plays the Tarantelle, a noisy, 
rather shallow piece; Solomon plays two 
Studies Op. 25, No. 3, and Op. 10, No. 8, 
which are preferable. Note the exquisite 
handling of the bass phrase which I mentioned 
as being spoilt in Pachmann’s recordings. 

As I see it, one of the greatest of all Chopin’s 
creations, with the exception of the B flat minor 
Sonata and the Fantaisie, is the Polonaise in 
F sharp minor, Op. 44. How many people 
know this piece ? For that matter, how many 
know Chopin at all, that is, the real Chopin, 
not him of the Butterflies Wing and Black Keys 
Studies, the Minute Valse and the Nocturne in 
E flat ? Very few, pitiably few! This mighty 
Polonaise is so little known that I wish zo draw 
attention to the excellent record of it made by 
Rubinstein (H.M.V.). The opening is almost 
a snarl, ominous and vindictive, which leads 
to the maiestic Polonaise rhythm wherein are 
thunderous chords which in one section are 
monotonously reiterated, with only slight 
harmonic changes, until the composer reaches 
a calmer phase and leaves the Polonaise 
rhythm for that of a Mazurka, the haunting 
melcdy of which forms an idyllic contrast to 
what has gone before. This section closes with 
an uneasy muttering which turns to a scream of 
rage in a prestissimo scale, followed by more 
sullen muttering, another demoniac shriek, then 
the tempestuous Polonaise theme re-enters. A 
short dramatic coda terminates with the 
Polonaise rhythm alone, which gradually dies 
away before the final fortissimo chord. Rubin- 
stein plays all this magnificent music like a man 
inspired by a vision of Chopin himself sitting 
listening to the record being made. His wrist 
strength must be prodigious; the insistent 
rhythm never flags, the octave passages are 
unhesitatingly brilliant and the recording adequ- 
ately handles the sonority of the massive chords. 

The Allegro de Concert Op. 46, probably 
the most neglected work of Chopin’s, contains 
some very fine material and is important 
enough to deserve much more attention than 
has so far been given to it. This is my impression 
after having heard it only three times. 


Ashton Jonson writes : “‘ It is astonishing that 
it is so neglected by modern virtuosi ; nothing 
that Liszt has written surpasses it in pianistic 
brilliance ; it is difficult enough to make it 
interesting even to the greatest technician, and 
it gives scop> for the highest artistic intelligence 
in its rendering.” He then quotes Huneker: 
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“ The Allegro is one of Chopin’s most difficult 
works. It abounds in risky skips, ambuscades 
of dangerous double notes, and the principal 
themes are bold and expressive. The colour 
note is strikingly adapted for public perform- 
ance.” Agreeing with these observations, 
I consider that a recording of it by a master 
pianist like Rubinstein, Moiseiwitsch or 
Solomon would do much to rescue it from 
obscurity. 

First knowledge of Chopin’s music, other than 
the E flat Nocturne, which I knew when very 
young (who could avoid it ?) came to me when 
I heard the F minor Ballade. I straightway 


Jonson, 
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became a champion of Chopin, seeking record- 
ings, reading Niecks, Pourtales, Bidou, Ashton 
Strachey, Huneker and Hadow; 
attending Chopin recitals and writing to the 
various companies agitating for recordings. 
These latter have certainly been very numerous 
and of the few works yet to be recorded, only 
the Allegro de Concert is important. 

No other composer has had so many com- 
positions chosen for recording, and it may well 
be that in time all his works will be on records, 
thus giving Chopin the unique distinction of 
being the first great composer to have his 
complete output recorded. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Symphony 
No. 3 (Bax). H.M.V. C3380-5 (12 in., 
gos. gd.). Auto. C7593-8. Miniature 
Score, Chappell. 

The British Council again sponsors a 
work, paying, one presumes, part of the 
cost of the first recorded symphony by one 
who for me has long been the most satis- 
fying (and, I think, by far the most richly 
endowed) British composer of our day. Bax 
was 60 last November. His symphonies 
number seven (first performed, respectively, 
in 1922, 1929, 1930, 1932, 1934, 1935 and 
1939). Mr. Evans, in Grove, says that if 
he used opus numbers his output from 1924 
to, roughly, 1939, would have moved, 
exclusive of songs, from 74 to 116—an 
average of something like three and a half 
works per annum. I believe he was present 
at the recording of this work, and I hope he 
was as pleased with it as the customers are 
likely to be. We remember Barbirolli from 
old N.G.S. days (in which, I recall, I was 
a prime mover in getting Bax’s lovely 
G major quartet on our list). He has 
musical wisdom and force, and I hear, is 
training up part of a mew generation of 
Hallé players. The strings have not yet 
developed the old power which was once 
such a strong characteristic of the band in 
the days when I made pilgrimages (then 
expensive, and so rare) to hear it: the 
Hallé was, I think, the first full orchestra I 
ever heard. The recording is full, bright, 
luminous. No other chamber we use seems 
to give a better fullness, in good focus. 

The work is scored for the full orchestra, 
with three flutes, piccolo, cor anglais, three 
clarinets, bass clarinet, double bassoon, 
tuba, harp, celesta, tenor drum, side drum, 
glockenspiel, xylophone, cymbals, anvil, 
gong and tambourine. Some exuberance 
at times, not so far from that of a Stravin- 
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skyan order. By the end of the twenties 
the post-war influences were by no means 
outmoded: they date back, of course, in 
part to pre-last-war times; but the 
nagging-rhythm fun spread thinly in the 
twenties. Bax shows that influence here ; he, 
perhaps in a vein of mild malice or loose- 
footedness. (He is by no means easy to sum 
up: his recent part-autobiography Farewell, 
My Youth shows sides of him that can be 
paralleled in his music, not all of them 
charming aspects.) But he is too big a man 
to waste time with the weaker idioms of the 
past, or even to be more than strengthen- 
ingly influenced by Sibelius, the great 
exemplar of the century. Yet at times I 
think Bax a more remarkable scorer even 
than Sibelius: as fascinating to his day as 
Strauss was to his. His thinking is so 
interwoven with this colouring and tang 
that you have to get by heart the orchestra- 
tion as well as the themes. Sometimes these 
latter are weak, as ‘‘ subjects ”’ ; and though 
I should be the last to try to pin a man like 
Bax down to text-book form, or to expect a 
symmetrical plan, I think he does show an, 
at times, decided weakness in that so very 
British way, characteristic of nearly all our 
composers : failing to find a strong enough 
melodic texture to carry tough harmonic 
ideas. With this, there is something (more 
in No. 3 than in most of the others) of that 
least-recognised element in almost all 
British music: what I can only call the 
** forcible-feeble.” When many become 
rumbustious, they flop (to the ear of all 
except, apparently, the British). V.-W. is 
the most obvious example of a great man’s 
weakness in this respect; but all the 
folky-modal (I am tempted to make it 
** maudlin ’’) school suffer from it, some 
very badly. Even Elgar did, to a slight 
extent. But I don’t compare the men of 
to-day with Elgar: perhaps his age of 
thought and profusion has passed for ever. 
There is a good deal of the Elgarian spirit 
in many of our non-extremist young or 
middle-aged men (Bliss, e.g.). Bax has a 
touch of it too. 

The Third isn’t, to my mind, quite the 
best of the symphonies, but it is perhaps the 
best eye- and ear-opener for those who don’t 
know any of them well, in that the weak- 
nesses are readily heard (mostly in the 
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themes, and that bit of Stravinsky-tagging 
rhythmic lack-of-point). The strengths are 
not so obvious: they grow on one. That 
orchestration, for instance: one can spend 
hours on it. Nobody else orchestrates 
anything like so grandly (at moments 
Moeran has done a ripe bit of work in 
that way). Most younger men (all along, 
we bear in mind that Bax is past 60) seem 
to struggle with the orchestra, not to wield 
it like a whole armoury of swords, rapiers, 
and revolvers. Bax’s handling comes 
as near the perfection of pure skill and 
emotional power as anything we are ever 
likely to hear. 

The scores of most of Bax’s symphonies 
were made available in photographed- 
miniature form by the enterprise of Mur- 
doch’s (now absorbed by Chappell), at the 
remarkably cheap price of 4s. each: one 
of the best enterprises of the last twenty 
years. One could thus learn them, in the 
days when performances were not many— 
learn them in part, that is: for there is 
nothing like record-plus-score: for rapidly 
getting to the heart of any work. 

You might think from that solo-bassoon 
start (its first three notes are significant 
later) that we were in for a romanticised 
Hindemithian career ; but the first chords 
make it clear, if anybody didn’t know, that 
Bax is, as he has himself declared, a frank 
romantic. The early treatment of the 
opening matter illustrates one of the many 
attractive traits in Bax, his swift emotional 
weighting of a theme. If he often seems 
more concerned about this than with long- 
term building, one needs to consider the 
question after having heard a movement a 
good many times. I think it will then be 
felt that the emotional states are so well 
balanced, in the long run, that one accepts 
their particular architectural “ pull” in 
place of other kinds; and after all, all 
building is essentially construction towards 
emotional states. (I leave to anybody who 
wants ’em the bleak dessications of the 
Stravinsky tribe, even now a good deal 
affected by some young men.) 

The muted brass soon after the middle of 
side 1 change the scene, and remind me a 
bit of Roy Harris’ third symphony, and 
American ways in general. The Allegro 
feroce (shaping partly on No. 1) has a 
modern barbaric spring—the sort of thing 
with which Strauss used to frighten us, 
forty years ago, but of course, in much- 
changed terms. That is a dinging stroke, 
about the middle of side 2, where the basses 
arpeggiate upwards: again one thinks of 
Straussian bravura. We can do with all of 
that we can get, in an age when secretive- 
ness seems to have been carried to the length 
of monomania. The woodwind after this is 
just one of many bits I want to play over 
many times ; but when can a reviewer do 
that ? Only when, copy despatched, he 
goes out to expend its worth on the discs, 
as an honest customer. What pleasure, 
then, in having earned his reward! He 
can now earn his musical pleasure by really 
learning the work: as everybody must 
Not that a movement like this is hard work 
for anybody: about three elements stand 
out, but the emotional pressure is high, 
and they drive about pretty furiously. 
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BLISS 
Piano Concerto 
(Piano Solo with Orchestra ‘arranged 
for second Piano) 
CIMAROSA 
Concert for Oboe and Strings 
MAHLER 
Das Lied von der Erde (Vocal Score) .. 
SIBELIUS 
Noces Intimae, i 56, nee ~aee 
D Minor 7 Ase 
Symphony No. 1 ; 
Violin Concerto D Minor, Op. ‘47 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Lark Ascending - ne 
Concerto Academico ... 
The Wasps Overture ... 
HANDEL 
Water Music in F (Original) .. 
Music for Royal Fireworks (Original) 
WOLF 
String Quartet (Italian Serenade) 
SMETANA 
Moldau 
ELGAR 
Symphony No. 2 
Dream of Gerontius 
TCHAIKOWSKY 
Romeo and Juliet ; 
Symphony No 4, D Minor 
Piano Concerto No. 1, Bh Minor 
KODALY 
Galanta Dances ... 
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Symphonie Classique, Op. 25 
Peter and the Wolf, Op. 67 ... 
DELIUS 
Appalachia 
Sea Drift _ 
Song of Summer os 
AARON COPLAND | 
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Les Illuminations, Op. 18 os 
String Quartet No. 1, Op. 25 
Michel Angelo Sonnets... es 
BEETHOVEN 
Piano Trio (‘ Arch-duke ’) . 
Piano Concerto No. 1 C Major 
Piano Concerto No. 3 C Minor 
Piano Concerto No. 5 Eh Major 
Consecration of the House 
Coriolan Overture 
Prometheus Overture ... 
Septet, Op. 20 ... 
BACH 
Concerto for Three Pianos 
Concerto for Two Violins . 
—_ Py and 6th Brandenburg Con- 
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RACHMANINOFF 
2nd Piano Concerto 
3rd Piano Concerto 
FRANCK 
Symphony in D Minor 
BRAHMS 
Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas and 
Violoncello, G Major, Op. 111... 
Quintet for Clarinet, 2 Violins, Viola 
and Violoncello, B Minor, Op. 115 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, ~ 
56a 


Academic Festival Overture, Op. 81 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81 
— Concerto No. 2, ea Major, Op. 
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Symphonie Concertante, Eh Major for 
Violin, Viola ... 

Quintet for 2 Violins, 2 Violas, and 
Violoncello, G Minor seh 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik ‘i oi 

Clarinet Quintet, A Major, K ‘V. 581. 

Symphony in G Major, K.V.504 

Oboe Quartet, F Major, K.V.370 
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With acknowledgments 


once again to 


Mr. Ernest Newman 


I have had apt occasion before now to quote Mr. Ernest Newman, 
and once again I am under obligation to him. Let me quote from 
his article in the Sunday Times of January 16th: — 


‘“‘ T have long wanted,’’ he writes, ‘‘ to do something to try to help 
the obviously increasing number of people who, heaven be praised, 
are now beginning to realise what pleasure great music can give them 

’’ and, ‘‘ Begin, therefore, with ardent and incessant listening, 
preferably by way of the gramophone record, for there you can repeat 
a rich experience until you have got to the very heart of it. . . .”’ 


Such advice will have the whole-hearted support of readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE; and I venture to think that the following, as an 
extension of it, will also find them in agreement. 


I know that Mr. Newman is convinced of the great value of musical 
scores as an aid to understanding and appreciation when the listener 
is able to read music. For that reason, linking this page to the article 
from which I have quoted, I return once more to the subject of 
miniature scores. 


That they do help, and that they do interest, is well proved by our 
experience here at Rimingtons. It is little more than a year since we 
first advertised them, and we now sell as many in a day as we used 
to sell in three months. Which, with the adjacent list, it seems to 
me, is enough said. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 


42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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Concerto Grosso in G Minor 
for Oboe and Orchestra 


LEON GOOSSENS 
and the LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by BASIL CAMERON 


DX 1144 
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Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by BASIL CAMERON 


DX 1142-3 Grieg—Lyric Suite—Shepherd’s Boy; 
. Norwegian Rustic Dance; Nocturne ; 
Carroll Gibbons March of the Dwarfs 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
FB 2992 Kiss Me; Paper Doll 
FB 2993 They’re either too young or too Old Rawicz and Landauer 

How sweet you Are DB 2133 Suite Espagnole. Albeniz—Cadiz; Asturias 


Victor Silvester 


roniyig ite Monte Rey 
and nis Banroom Urchestra 
FB 2994 Always; The Wishing Waltz a ian en ae oe ee 


FB 2995 Moonlight Mood; Kiss Me 
Felix Mendelssohn 


Victor Silvester’s Jive Band and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
FB 2996 I'm comin’ Virginia; Poor Butterfly FB 2991 Tonight; In the still of the Night 


x * February Records COLUM BIA. 


THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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Before the end of side 2 there is more 
magic—this time, of five solo fiddles. Very 
few English composers have ever written 
like this: in such technique Bax stands 
head and shoulders above all our other 
men. The midmost side of the movement 
(3) provides a tranquil, perhaps brooding 
interlude, chromatic beyond Franck’s scope, 
but bearing, for me, a little of his spirit. 
Here might come in the word “ mystic ” 
as applied to Bax—if, perhaps, it weren’t 
rather soiled through loose usage elsewhere. 
On side 4 the spirit is enriched in strength : 
tke old ‘sweet clarinet thirds that the 
ancient Romantics knew are not lacking: 
so long as we have them Romance will 
never die. 

The world would dream on a kindly 
chord of E flat: the drum warns (arpeggic 
rise, noted before in basses). A few bars of 
what might be catastrophe (I’ve heard, in 
this, the noisiest town in England, bangs 
that were less frightening). Then the lone 
first tune again, wondrously new-decked. 
(Celesta near the end of this side.) Strange 
things happen to the other matter; in 
particular, about the middle of side 5, to 
the brass one (strings glassy, near the 
bridge, and side drum with snares slack- 
ened: ‘“‘in eclipse,” says Bax). The 
demons ding the coda. (Who wants a new 
Fate notion ?) , 

I take it that we are reasonably agreed 
(a) that Bax’s idea of symphonies can be 
called “loose”? without implying either 
looseness of fibre (there is no tauter writing 
than his: perhaps, never has been), or of 
integrity ; and, what goes along therewith, 
(b) that there must surely be a good deal of 
“ programme” behind this music: ‘“ in- 
formal drama ”’ at which we may guess, if 
we wish. Myself, I don’t particularly want 
to. I don’t think that even Sibelius has 
more marvellously integrated ideas with 
orchestral colour. 

The slow movement (3 sides) is rather a 
curiosity to me. I’m as easily delighted 
as any man alive by gorgeous chromaticism, 
and this orchestration of Bax’s is a constant 
feast to me ; but I sometimes wonder if he 
isn’t a wee bit carried away by the possi- 
bility of harp-cum-glockenspiel, strings sul 
ponticello, and, in a word, “effects.” I 
appreciate and enjoy them, but I can’t 
always be sure that thev are vital to the 
thought (or feeling). Nintey per cent. of the 
time, though, is sufficient. I’m not quite 
convinced that this slow movement comes 
off, in this regard, as some of the piano 
pieces do ; but we have to remember that 
there has been a good deal less background 
for this sort of orchestral music, than for 
that sort of piano music. Given Bax’s 
really original extension of chromaticism 
and foliation, there remains, I think, a little 
danger of using the orchestra so marvel- 
lously for rhapsodising on almost immaterial 
subjects. But nobody does it like Bax. 
Perhaps nobody in our century or the next 
will do it like this again.. That, when we 
hear Bax, is the sword in the heart. Cherish 
we, then, our Baxian profusion: for the 
world is set on other aims, and this heaven’s 
plenty, even excess, of harmonic and 
instrumental generosity is unlikely to 
attract the young lads, who, whether by 
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reason of living amid the unmusical, of 
fashion, of impotence or with an eye to a 
job at the B.B.C., have foresworn romance. 
‘*T am an unashamed romantic,” says Bax, 
and I, for one, want no better hearing in 
a mad world. 

The finale (4 sides) has something of 
transatlantic cheer, with perhaps a hint of 
Russian’ burly good humour: the first 
theme is as trivial as many of Haydn’s (and 
as too many British ones). Yet more 
depends on what is done with a notion, and 
Bax’s handling is almost always apt for the 
size of the idea. Sometimes he has perhaps 
tended to overwhelm a thought of the 
lighter order: not so with the deeper ones, 
or with those of pathos or Irish sentiment. 
(The “‘ Irish ”? quality in his music is apt, I 
think, to be over-stressed: it is obvious 
enough, but I doubt if it intensively shapes 
his art. One has to go further north for the 
deepest-cutting influences, I believe.) 

The last page but one reminds us of the 
first theme of all, etherialised. There are 
some of the best feelings of the past age in 
Bax. If one likes to refer at times to a 
19th century Russian kind of feeling (not to 
any particular composer, I think), or to a 
mystical trait like that of Mahler at his best, 
well and good. ‘‘ Mysticism ”’ is the hardest 
thing to define, and so, perhaps, the most 
dangerous term to use. But one thing that 
makes Bax a better composer than nine out 
of ten others now living is just that. One 
bears in mind that his exquisite endings— 
surely nobody has achieved so many 
heavenly apotheoses— may tend to make one 
forget some places en route in which, not 
imagination, but architectural creative 
power, seemed to flag. But he is a man 
who can wait, resting on faith: rather like 
Whitman, in that : perhaps not always 
enough of a realist to know when a thing is 
coming off or not ; but that is bound up in 
the big question, ‘‘ What is a symphony ?” 
one that has constantly to be asked, now 
that the old forms are mostly discarded, 
and not one man in a hundred has the 
power, it seems, to make new ones live. If 
you like to call Bax’s symphonies rhapsodies, 
why not? This recording of the Third, 
whatever else comes out in 1944, is the 
year’s MUST. 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(Sevitzky) : Incidental Music, 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar”’ (Grieg). 


H.M.V. C3373 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

Sigurd Jorsalfar (Sigurd I of Norway, 
named “ Jorsalfar’’ because he was a 
pilgrim to Jerusalem) went a-wandering 
after the old Norse fashion, starting in 1107 
with fifty-five ships. He fought the Moors 
in Spain, winning much treasure from 
them, from Mediterranean pirates, and at 
Sidon, which he and his ally Baldwin I of 
Jerusalem sacked. On his story and that 
of the feud with his brother, Eystein, 
Bjérnson in 1872 wrote what Gosse des- 
cribes as “‘ a hasty sketch, with one magni- 
cent scene in which Sigurd the Crusader, 
unannounced, presents himself, splendid 
and masculine, like a sea-eagle bathed in 
sunset colour with the gold and silk of the 
East upon him, to Borghild, a noble woman, 
long weary and ashamed with waiting for 
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‘* hurried and faulty.””> The background is 
the fact that both Sigurd and his brother 
fell in love with Borghild; she, loving 
Eystein most, married Sigurd. In the end 
they were reunited, and the processional 
march represents their reconciliation, with 
Sigurd made humble and wise. 

The Prelude in the King’s Hall is pleasantly 
pompous, but first suffers from Grieg’s 
constant weakness of square-toed two-bar- 
ness. Borghild, falsely accused, had passed 
through the old test of fire-walking over 
hot irons ; she is unhurt, and so is proved 
innocent. Her fate is darkened by her 
marrying Sigurd, in the place of Eystein, 
whom she had been led to believe unfaith- 
ful. Her dream reveals the doubts still in 
her mind, as to the truth of the whole 
affair, and her wisdom or folly. She wakes, 
crying that she is walking over the hot iron 
still—uncertain, tormented. The music 
does its job in Grieg’s neatly illustrative 
way, always a graceful way, whatever the 
emotional pressure of his drama. Bjérn- 
son worked with Ole Bull, the violinist, 
in the direction of the National Theatre 
in Bergen, founded in 1850 by the latter. 
Bjornson was one of Grieg’s early friends. 
Later there was a rift, happily mended. 
Grieg set a good many of his friend’s 
poems. 

The recording is in good alignment with 
the music—nothing over-pressed or drawn 
out of the modest scale of Grieg’s talent and 
temperament. 


Leon Goossens (oboe) and Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Came- 
ron) : Concerto Grosso in G minor, 
Op. 3, No. 10 (Handel). Columbia 
DX1144 (12 in., 6s. 74d.). 

So far as I know we have not had this 
before, though the Op. 6 set has been 
recorded a good deal, in whole or part. 
Any example of Goossens’ choice art is 
tfeasurable, and a new Handel is as freshly 
welcome as the promise of Spring, especially 
when so brightly decked, orchestrally and 
in the recording, as here. The Op. 3 
Concertos are included under the name of 
Concerti Grossi, in most editions with Op. 6. 
The Op. 3 comprises the first set, published 
by Walsh in 1734, entitled variously : 
** Six Concertos for Violins, in seven Parts,” 
then ‘“ Concertos for Oboes and Violins.” 
They are commonly called the “ oboe” 
concertos because of the prominence of that 
instrument, but it is by no means the only 
leader, and it is rarely a soloist. The solo- 
group varies a good deal, even from move- 
ment to movement, in one work. A typical 
group is two wind and one string: or vice 
versa. But this No. 10 (G minor) is not 
always known as the tenth of Op. 3, and 
indeed formed no part of that opus; it 
appears to be one of two issued in 1703 ; 
in any case it is clearly youthful work. (If 
anyone, like me, pursues the domestic 
piano-duet game, he can play this work 
from Book 2 of the Breitkopf collection of 
concertos by Handel.) 

There is a Largo, of a very easy-going 
style, part of which is obviously fill-in stuff 
of a jog-trot order ; interspersed are much 
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more telling, even touching phrases for the 
oboe, dispensed here with the most 
aristocratic of friendly airs. The two sides 
give us four movements, Grave, Allegro, 
Largo, Allegro. The third movement is a 
sarabande, with one small stroke of har- 
mony that is very taking. 

The playing nicely avoids that rather 
stodgy Handelian style so beloved of British 
strings (or is it the conductors? They, 
ultimately, of course). Apart from a trifling 
shaky moment aloft, these are good strings, 
directed with real art, and genially recorded. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron): Lyric Suite, Op. 54 
(Grieg). Columbia DX1142-3 (12 in., 
13s. 3d.). 

This set of Lyric Pieces (Book V), was 
originally for piano, and in that form two 
more are included, a Scherzo and Bell Tones, 
with overtones which I used to find especi- 
ally fascinating. The conductor Seidl 
orchestrated the four, but rather too 
heavily for the composer’s liking: as Grieg 
said, ‘the whole Wagnerian apparatus 
was used for my mood-pictures.” Seidl’s 
widow consenting, Grieg re-orchestrated 
the pieces, and generously paid the fee to 
the lady. 


Shepherd Boy.—Probably Seidl felt that 
there was a Wagnerian tinge in this: not so 
wild and strange as the piper in Tristan, 
this lad certainly suggests, in the past-the- 
middle arabesques, the atmosphere of the 
flower scene in Parsifal. Mr. Cameron gets 
a pretty lift and wave into the music, giving 
it just the sentimental sweep it can stand, 
and no more. The orchestra is fully in the 
spirit. bo 

Norwegian Rustic March.—Delightfully 
simple material in the descending sequences, 
the “higher discords’” (by no means 
harsh: most of Grieg’s are mellifluous), the 
sudden change of key, the punctuation and 
pace, the whole charming panoply Of 
strings (in these pieces the wind is needed 
merely for splashes of colour). A perfect 
little job of composition, sweetly played and 
recorded so as to get the Norse sparkle, the 
sunlight-on-snow effect. 

Nocturne.—The yearning rise-of-a-semi- 
tone is prominent ; it could be described 
as belonging to a cordially-decadent form 
of the post-Chopin nocturne, with Wag- 
nerian wisps as from pieces like Tradume. A 
world of post-Grieg salon music has 
throbbed to the same influences, Chopinian 
modulations and all. But so few had the 
taste and the touch of a Grieg: mostly it 
was Grieg-and-gush. 


March of the Dwarfs.—With a little 
love-making by the way, perhaps? A 
really splendid job of the playing, with the 
sharp contrasts and the touch of super- 
sweet phrasing that the middle section 
needs. Cameron seems to be doing a fine 
job of work with this orchestra, with which, 
however, I have no first-ear acquaintance. 
I only hope it won’t go the way of most of 
ours, and get spoiled by being knocked 
about by all sorts of conductors, including 
stick-flashers. W.R.A. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Kathleen Long (piano): Theme and 
Variations, Op. 73 (Fauré). Decca 
M547-8 (10 in., 10s. gd.). 

Cortot wrote of this work : “‘ (Its) wealth 
of material, depth of emotion, and the 
quality of its musical texture make it, with- 
out doubt, one of the finest and most 
precious things in the literature of the piano 
for all time.” 

The more one knows of the work, the 
more true Cortot’s verdict appears to be. 
The theme itself has a grave and noble 
beauty which links it, in my mind, with 
Couperin’s wonderful Passecaille, and in 
each variation Fauré draws something rare 
and new from its “ lyrical essence.” In the 
first variation the bass has the theme and 
the treble is given very delicate passage- 
work. A portion of the theme comes into 
the bass of the second variation like a 
recurring refrain, while the treble has it in 
altered rhythmic form. The charm of the 
third variation lies in the constant alterna- 
tion of two and three note groups. From 
this point the variations grow in subtlety of 
harmonic expression while keeping always 
their clarity of texture. No. 9, a little 
nocturne, is perhaps the climax of sheer 
beauty of ordered sound. No. 10, the most 
rapid and brilliant, is followed by a last 
variation which makes a quiet and noble 
epilogue. Technically speaking it presents 
simultaneously the theme in the bass and its 
inversion in the treble, both rhythmically 
altered from the original form. 

The music is admirably suited to Miss 
Long’s reserved style, and, as always, she 
plays it with great clarity. The very high 
treble notes do not record very well but 
otherwise there is little to criticise, except a 
noisy surface on the first side (of my copy) 
of the second record. It would be grand if 
this artist would now give us a selection 
of the Impromptus, Nocturnes and Bar- 
carolles—which no one ever seems to play. 

A.R. 


SONGS 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
Passing By (Herrick-Purcell) ; Down 
in the Forest (Simpson-Landon Ron- 
ald). Parlophone RO20527 (10 in., 
6s. 73d.). 

These songs would have been acceptable, 
so far as I am concerned, with their proper 
piano accompaniments instead of the 
sentimentalised orchestral arrangements 
provided for them. They are good Tauber, 
with a satisfying display in Landon Ronald’s 
song, of the famous mezza voce high notes. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Webster 
Booth (tenor) : with Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Sargent) : Ah, 
Love Me a Little (Love Duet) 
“Madame Butterfly” (Giacosa- 
Illica-Elkin-Puccini). H.M.V. C3378 
(12 in., 6s. 73d.). 

On the whole an excellent recording. 
The balance between voices and orchestra 
is reasonably good and the singing itself is 
impassioned and eager. Miss Hammond 
lets herself go a little too early on and the 
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difficult phrase ‘‘as you would love a 
baby ” (which Butterfly can’t really have 
meant !) defeats her as it has defeated most 
sopranos who sing in English. But for the 
rest it is good to hear a real weight of tone 
and a voice which can give us a sense of 
climax, albeit a voice that needs more 
discipline. Webster Booth sings admirably 
throughout and the recording is good, 
though probably hard on small instruments. 


Janet Howe (soprano): Ivor Newton 
(piano) : Annie Laurie (Lady Scott) ; 
My Ain Folk (Lemon-Mills). Decca 
M546 (10 in., 5s. 44d.). 

“Annie Laurie” has never seemed to 
me a suitable song for a contralto, quite 
apart from considerations of sex, because 
the rising phrase at the words “ her voice is 
low and sweet ” brings with it a sense of 
effort and inevitably too much tone. The 
opposite is true of My Ain Folk; it is a 
perfect vehicle for a contralto and it is 
sung here with good tone and the right 
degree of expression. It will be interesting 
to hear this rich voice in something more 
ambitious. Recording good. AR. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Music in the Soviet Union. By Alan Bush. 
(Workers’ Music Association, 1s.). 

This Association continues to help us to 
understand not only Russian music, as we 
foreigners may individually see it, but the whole 
attitude to the art and its practitioners, in the 
great U.S.S.R. The booklet, which contains 
the fullest lists of records I have seen, gives the 
substance of two lectures and is designed to 
afford notes for other lecturers and for gramo- 
phone clubs, Russian Evenings, debates, etc. 
Mr. Bush gives some sensible advice to speakers 
and divides the Soviet’s output into folk, 
‘* popular,” concert and theatre-and-film music. 
He tells how education goes on—state-supported 
beyond our present hopes ; how professionals 
work (work for everybody, of course, but one 
has to go where needed) ; of basic salaries for 
conservatory teachers; no very long hours. 
Journalism gives ample attention to new works 
—it being remembered that these serve a 
unified national end. Competition festivals go 
on, and there are awards for composition as 
well as performance. 

Mr. Bush answers questions about what 
Russians like. Apparently dance bands play 
other sorts of music—even “ classics” (not 
jazzed). There are four opera houses (daily 
performances most of the year) in Moscow 
alone. New native operas were coming out, in 
various centres, at the rate of three to four fe 
month, in 1939. (Where stands old England ?) 

Few British composers are well known in 
Russia. I suppose we are hearing much more 
of their music that they of ours. The lists of 
records (‘‘ popular ” as well as serious) cover 
the various Republics, some, as we have heard, 
with fascinating Eastern idioms. Annotations 
are given of a few typical records, some of them 
issued by the Workers’ Music Association. All 
this not only satisfies curiosity, as far as the 
answers to questions reasonably can, but of 
course healthily arouses more : we want to go 
to the U.S.S.R. and hear these native operas, 
those wild folk-songs, those dance bands that 
play the classics also, We are getting a steadier 
understanding of how the Russians and their 
allied Republics look at music as a whole. I 
notice that Mr. A. L. Lloyd, in the W.M.A. 
Bulletin, Vox Pop, takes up some of the points 
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in Mr. Gerald Abraham’s book, Eight Soviet 
Composers, which I reviewed in December, 1943. 
Mr. Lloyd contends that Soviet composers’ 
works “‘ are meant to inspire the listener with 
pride in mankind and encouragement in the 
fight for conditions to build human. happiness.” 
He sees this as the chief task of all art—to speak 
to and for everybody. He thinks that most 
such composers at present fall short ; but.that, 
he insists, is what they are after, and ought to 
be. So, if Mr. Lloyd rightly represents the 
Soviet point of view, as we may presume, that 
idea is bound to be registered by probably a 
considerable majority of non-Soviet musicians, 
who insist that it’s quality alone that matters. 
The main thing for us who want to get the 
facts right is to understand the Soviet point of 
view thoroughly. Then, according to our 
nature and hopes and artistic make-up, we can 
judge—perhaps temporarily, perhaps (we may 
think) on eternal bases. Both Abraham and 
Bush, and the other illuminations we so much 
welcome, help us to get the facts into better 
focus, and I for one am very glad of all such 
aids, of which Mr. Bush’s booklet is a particu- 
larly apt, handy example for speakers, writers 
and all gramophiles. W.R.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
and DANCE by H.S. 


Dance 

Joe Loss will please his swing fans with two 
non-vocal hot numbers, the first being the well- 
known In Pinetop’s Footsteps with plenty of 
boogie-woogie piano playing. The second side 
is the better of the pair and carries the brief 
title Fan It, presumably a reference to the 
“heat”? with which it is played (H.M.V. 
BD5830). The other disc from the same band 
has vocals by Harry Kaye and is, of course, in 
less exuberant style. Can’t You See the Silver 
Lining? and Santa Barbara are both pleasant 
examples of the Loss manner (H.M.V. BD5831). 
The Dance Orchestra of No. 1 Balloon 
Centre offer two contrasting tunes—the slow 
rhythmical foxtrot, For the First Time, features 
the singing of Leslie Douglas who also 
vocalises for Carroll Gibbons. Beryl Davies 
takes over for the faster Rhythm of the Jeep, 
which is a gay enough tune though I doubt 
whether any who have ridden in these vehicles 
would call their motion rhythmical (Parlo- 
phone F2006). From Ambrose we have three 
excellent couplings, the new foxtrot Jt Can’t be 
Wrong from ‘* Now Voyager,” is sung by Anne 
Shelton, who extracts full value from this very 
tuneful number. Backed up by My British 
Buddy, Decca F8388 should have a wide appeal. 
If I Had My Way and I Never Mention Your 
Name are both now rather stale and gain little 
from constant repetition. Jack Cooper and 
Anne Shelton are the respective singers 
(Decca F8389). The last disc from this band 
includes the current favourite, Kiss Me, which 
is attractively arranged and js sung competently 
by Jack Cooper. He also deals effectively with 
the more hearty coupling, This is the Army, Mr. 
Jones, on the other side of Decca F8395. The 
saxophone of Ivy Benson gently glides her 
band into Gettin’ Sentimental Over You, an arrange- 
ment which is very pleasant, but those who 
have heard Dorsey play his signature tune will 
miss the bite from the trombones. Star Dust, 
on the reverse, responds better to this band’s 
treatment and makes an effective coupling 
(H.M.V. BD1o71). Poor recording has spoilt 
Glenn Miller’s latest offering, a foxtrot setting 
of Rhapsody in Blue, but even good recording 
could not have made me like this rather cheap 
arrangement of Gershwin’s great work. Carib- 
bean Clipper, on the other side, is reasonably 
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good music but suffers again from excessive 
scratch (H.M.V. BD5833). Billy Cotton gives 
us a treat with one of his specialities, a comedy 
number The Sergeant Major’s Serenade. An odd 
feature is that Cotton never names the vocalists 
who add so much to these items. J Dream in the 
Arms of My Darling, the backing, features the 
singing of a charming but anonymous croonette. 
Why so secretive, Billy ? (Rex 10194). I was 
sadly disappointed in the Stephane Grappelly 
yersion of My Heart Tells Me because this is one 
of the most interesting of current hits. Here 
however, the treatment is uninspired. J Never 
Mention Your Name is also rather dull, although 
George Shearing’s piano does infuse some- 
thing into the item (Decca F8392). 

Geraldo makes a most excellent recording of 
the hit tune of the month, Paper Doll. This is 
a practically all-vocal effort with Three Boys 
and a Girl and The Ramblers all con- 
tributing. Backing this up is a new number 
which Dorothy Carless sings with her usual 
charm. Thanks for the Dream is a pleasant 
rumba style number (Parlophone F2005). 
Both of the titles on this Band’s second disc 
come from the film ‘“ Thank Your Lucky 
Stars.” How Sweet You Are and Good Night, 
Good Neighbour are both well known and Len 
Camber sings the lyrics extremely well (Parlo- 
phone F2008). A new name appears in the list 
this month, The Stage Coach Players giving 
us the two top favourites from “ This is the 
Army,” I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen 
and This is the Army, Mr. Jones. The style is 
familiar and the name probably conceals the 
identity of a well known combination, but one 
guess is as good as another at the moment 
(Regal MR3725). The one disc from Harry 
Roy failed to arrive in time for review, but 
here are the titles, both interesting, How Sweet 
You Are! and My Heart Tells Me (Regal 
MR3724). A real disappointment was the non- 
appearance of Eric Winstone’s full length 
setting of Tenement Symphony, which almost 
certainly will be a winner (H.M.V. BD5832). 
Other absentees are Carroll Gibbons (Kiss 
Me and Paper Doll (Columbia FB2g92). 
They're Either too Young or too Old and How 
Sweet You Are! on Columbia FB2993. Once 
again I am afraid I cannot pass any comment 
on the Victor Silvester strict tempo record- 
ings, Always, quickstep, and The Wishing Waltz 
(Columbia FB2994), Moonlight Mood, slow 
foxtrot, and Kiss Me, rumba (Columbia FB 
2995). The Jive Band offer I’m Comin’, 
Virginia amd Poor Butterfly, on Columbia 
FB2g996. Other strictly dance music comes from 
Josephine Bradley who puts in some grand 
playing in For the First Time I’ve Fallen in Love 
slow foxtrot, and My Heart Tell Me, quickstep— 
an excellent pair—on Decca F8393. Cuddle Up 
a Little Closer, quickstep, and You Happen Once 
in a Lifetime, slow foxtrot, appear on Decca 


F8394. & 


Light Music 

Rawicz and Landauer give us two more 
movements from Suite Espagnole which was 
commented on last month. Cadiz and Asturias 
are as pleasing as the two previous movements, 
but are very lightly recorded, giving a rather 
high noise level that detracts from some of the 
quieter passages (Columbia DB2133). George 
Shearing needs no introduction to swing 
enthusiasts, for apart from his brilliant solo 
work he has appeared with many of the better 
known jazz combinations. Here he plays two 
famous pieces, Time on My Hands and I Don’t 
Stand a Ghost of a Chance with You. Both are full 
of astounding syncopation in the most unortho- 
dox manner (Decca F8385). Our only other 
pianist this month is our old friend Charlie 
Kunz who gives us D.70 Piano Medley which as 
usual links up six popular favourites amongst 
current music (Decca F8396). Felix Mendel- 
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ssohn changes his style from month to month 
to suit the chosen titles. This time we have two 
Beguines—To-night and In the Still of the Night, 
the latter being, of course, a famous Cole 
Porter number redressed in the Beguine 
rhythm (Columbia F2991). Roland Peachy 
is leader of another Hawaiian Orchestra who 
now rarely play the type of music usually 
associated with their name. Brazil and Chez Moi 
are their most recent titles, the latter featuring 
a vocal in French by Peachy himself (Decca 
F8390). Finally in this section we find The 
Organ The Dance Band and Me playing 
two amazingly dull versions of The Dear Little 
Isle I Love and Happy Days, Happy Months, 
Happy Years. (Parlophone F2007). 


Vocal 

From the technical viewpoint, Jt Can’t be 
Wrong by Dick Haymes and the Song 
Spinners is by far the best effort from this 
combination to date. The arrangement and 
the singing is excellent, as is the recording 
quality. Although not so interesting, the 
reverse, which carries J Never Mention Your 
Name, is a worthy coupling (Brunswick 03488). 
There is another grand vocal disc from the 
same stable, Bing Crosby enlists the aid of 
the Ken Darby Singers to record Jf You 
Please and Sunday, Monday or Always. The 
addition of the chorus makes a tremendous 
difference to the style in which these two songs 
from ‘‘ Dixie” are presented. Let’s hope that 
we shall get many more similar efforts (Bruns- 
wick 03485). It is always rather sad to have to 
review a recording made by ap artist who has 
recently died, and particularly is this so in the 
case of “Fats” Waller whose exuberant 
style as a pianist and singer secured for him a 
special niche in the hearts of all lovers of 
swing. As a composer his art will live on, for 
who can forget such works as Honeysuckle Rose 
and Ain’t Misbehavin’ and the many other fine 
tunes which came from the pen of this versatile 
pianist. The two titles which inspired this 
all too brief tribute are Your Socks Don’t Match 
and Imagine My Surprise by Fats Waller and 
His Rhythm which is included in this section 
because it is the vocal work that is noteworthy 
(H.M.V. BD1073). Vera Lynn continues to 
produce month by month acceptable versions of 
current hits in her own inimitable style. Jt 
Can’t be Wrong and Can’t You see the Silver Lining ? 
are her latest efforts (Decca F8387). Those 
who have applauded the radio revival of 
Big Bill Campbell’s Rocky Mountain 
Rhythm will enjoy Saddle Dreams and The 
Valley of Whispering Pines, which are in the best 
tradition of this team (Rex 10195). 

Hutch gives us a treat with two numbers 
that might have been written especially for 
him. My Heart Tells Me and Hold Back the 
Dawn are both favourites, and these versions 
will add to their value (H.M.V. BD1070). I 
include the newest George Formby recording 
in this section because, although songs with 
funny words, they hardly measure up to the 
standard of humour. Serves You Right and 
Swim Little Fish are two more items from “ Bell 
Bottom George ” (Regal MR3723). 


Kings of Rhythm 

Before closing, I should like to say a few 
words regarding a small book received for 
review. Kings of Rhythm, by Peter Noble, is, 
so says the author, the first of a series of booklets 
intended to introduce British dance music 
personalities to their public. The author has 
obviously gone to much trouble to gather the 
biographical details of Geraldo, Joe Loss, Eric 
Winstone and the others who make up the 
book. Published by Dunlop Publications at 
as. 6d., this will be of interest to those who 
study the history of the bands as keenly as they 
watch their technique. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


jimmy McPartland and His Band (Am.) 
***]’m All Bound Round with the Mason Dixon 
Line (Am. Decca C.g0699) 

**** Original Dixieland Jazz Band (Shields, 
Ragas, Edwards) (Am. Decca Cg0698) 
Brunswick 03486—5s. 44d.) 

McPartland (cornet) with ‘**Rosy*’ McHargue 
(cl); Dick Clark (ten); Joe Harris (tmb); Jack 
Gardner (~) ; Richard McPartiland (g) ; ‘‘ Country *’ 
Washburn (>) ; George Wettling (ds). April 24, 1936. 

This is the Brunswick ‘‘ Golden Era Jazz ”’ 
disc for last month, and as usual Bill Elliott 
and Rex Harris, who choose the records for the 
Series, have found something interesting. 

Not that they could very well have done 
anything else in selecting a McPartland band. 
Jimmy McPartland was one of the now recog- 
nised as outstanding figures of early white jazz. 

He first came into the limelight in 1923, 
when he took Bix Beiderbecke’s place in the 
now almost legendary Original Wolverines, 
with whom he made his first (and incidentally 
their last) record—Prince of Wails and When My 
Sugar Walks Down the Street (American Gennett 
5620) in November of that year. 

After the Wolverines broke up, McPartland 
drifted back to Chicago and with his banjo 
playing brother Dick, got a job in a cinema 
pit band, only to lose it in the following not 
unamusing way : 

The bands’ job was, of course, to accompany 
the films with appropriate music. But one day 
they became so interested in the piece they 
were playing that they failed to notice that the 
comedy being shown had finished and the 
news-reel had started, with the result that the 
audience found Marshal Foch on the screen 
solemnly laying a wreath on the tomb of the 
Unknown Warrior-to the accompaniment of a 
hot jam session. 

Before long one of the boys in the band 
spotted what.was happening and more suitable 
music was at once turned on. But not before 
the manager had started off down the aisle to 
give the band notice. 

Jimmy’s next job was with a re-formed 
edition of the Wolverines, and then, in 1926, he 
joined Ben Pollack’s Orchestra to find himself 
playing with such __later-to-become-famous 
personalities as Benny Goodman, Glenn Miller, 
Jack Teagarden, Charlie Spirak, et al. He 
stayed with Pollack until 1931. 

During this period he made many records, 
both with Ben Pollack’s and other bands, many 
of which were pick-up combinations. 

Much of his best work is to be heard on some 
early American Brunswick discs listed as by 
(Irving) Mills’ Hotsy-Totsy Gang which was 
usually in the main the Ben Pollack band with 
Goodman and Teagarden generally sharing 
honours with McPartland. 

The records we now have under review were 
made in 1936, after McPartland had more or 
less ceased recording activities since 1931, by a 
pick-up combination which owes its session to 
the activities of McPartland’s friend, E. M. 
“Squirrel” Ashcroft, Jnr. (hence the name 
McPartland’s Squirrels). 

Whether McPartland plays quite such good 
trumpet on these sides as he did in his earlier 
ones is perhaps a matter of opinion. But he 


certainly plays well enough to show that his 
enviable reputation is by no means undeserved, 
especially in Original Dixieland. 

This is by far the better of the two sides. 
The solos are better, especially that by Dick 
Clarke, who is neither very imaginative nor 
inspiring in All Bound Round. 

Among its interesting features is the playing 
of Rosy McHargue, and not only in his solos. 
McHargue (once part-time arranger for Ted 
Wilms) gained his early musical experience in 
Chicago round about the time, in the early 
1920's, of the advent of the saxophone in jazz, 
and finding saxophone players often building 
their improvised accompaniments on_ the 
second line harmony, was forced, like other 
clarinettists, to base his part on the third line 
harmony. 

Later alto saxophones went out of fashion for 
small improvising bands, leaving the clarinet 
once again free to revert to the second line. 
But the influence this exploitation of third-line 
harmony had on McHargue remains clearly 
noticeable in his work in the “ All-in ’’ impro- 
visations in Original Dixieland. 


H.M.V. 


Fats Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 

**** Imagine My Surprise (Hotchkiss, Fitch, 
Phillips) (V by “Fats Waller”) 
(Am. Bluebird OA030366) 

**** Your Socks don’t Match (Carr, Corday) 
(V by * Fats Waller ”) (Am. Bluebird 
OA068813) 

(H.M.V. BD1073—4s. 2d.) 
030366—Waller (p) with Eugene Sedric ,rceds) ; 
Herman Autrey (tpt); Albert Casey (g); Cedric 
Wallace (b); ‘** Slick *’ Jones (ds). December 7, 1938. 
068813—As above, except Arthur Trappier (ds) 
replaces Jones. December 26, 1941. 

When I asked for this disc for review in this 
section I was told not to bother about it, that 
neither side was really jazz, or swing, and that 
the record was being dealt with under ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous and Dance.” 

What amazes me is how anyone can have 
such a lack of understanding of what con- 
stitutes jazz. 

It is true that both sides are, as regards 
composition, no more than simple little every- 
day “‘ commercial ”’ songs. 

It is equally true that “‘ Fats’ Waller deals 
with them partly by playing on his piano in 
what is, outwardly at any rate, just a simple, 
rhythmical way, and partly by singing them 
with that breezy facetiousness which has caused 
him to be hailed universally as “‘a born 
comedian,” but which is often said by even 
those who profess a liking for what thy class as 
jazz to do no more than show that the proper 
place to list “‘ Fats ’’ is under “‘ Comedians.” 

But that doesn’t alter the fact that both sides 
are not only jazz, but in their way good jazz, 
and I am afraid it can only be said that anyone 
who doesn’t realise this completely misses 
the point when it comes to what is jazz and 
what is not. 

As I have so often pointed out, the best 
approach to an understanding of jazz is to 
consider it as a language. Anyone who knows 
the language of jazz can use it, just as any 
other Janguage can be used, not merely for 
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saying all sorts of things, but for expressing all 
sorts of moods, and because the mood may be 
pensive and simple (as in “ Fat’s ” piano solos 
here) or effervescently satirical (as in his singing) 
does not make the result any the less jazz, so 
long as the, personality expressing the mood is 
doing so in the jazz language. 

In these records ‘“ Fats”? Waller not only 
definitely employs the jazz language, but does 
so in a way which proves not merely how 
thoroughly he knows it, but what a master of 
it, what an artist in its usage, he is. 

It seems to me, however, that I could fairly 
have claimed these records even if “ Fats” 
had not been indulging in the jazz language, let 
alone so convincingly, because on December 15 
last, fate saw fit to bring his career to an un- 
timely end, and there will be many who, in 
regretting this premature departure of one who 
was at once a great jazz artist, a great enter- 
tainer and a great personality, will wish for a 
brief insight into his life. 

Thomas Waller, as he was christened, was 
born in New York, on May 21, 1904. 

The son of the then Pastor of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in Harlem, his musical career 
may be said to have started when he played 
a portable harmonium for his father’s street 
services, and although the piano eventually 
became his main instrument, he never lost his 
love for those in the organ category, and he has 
left quite a few recordings of him playing the 
organ. 

He was supposed to study for the Church, but 
while still in his ’tesns ran away from home to 
make a career in jazz. 

Most of his tutoring in jazz he owes to the 
famous jazz pianist, James P. Johnson, whose 
ability, incidentally, he soon outstripped, 
thereby proving the truth of the proverb about 
the pupil often beating the master. 

He has played with so many bands and made 
so many records that it is impossible even to 
commence to list them in th: space at my 
disposal, just as it is impossible even to com- 
mence to list the compositions—including 
Honeysuckle Rose and Ain’t Misbehavin’—he 
wrote. : 

He first sprang into fame as a public (as 
distinct from a jazz-fan) idol when he started 
broadcasting in America with a small combina- 
tion which he called “ Fats” Waller and His 
Rhythm. 

It was his singing, which he had just started, 
and in which he exuberantly guyed everybody 
and everything, from Highnesses of Hi-de-ho to 
swooning crooners, that brought him as much 
of his success as his piano playing. f‘ 

With this reputation behind him and his 
18 stones of irrepressible good humour always 
well to the fore, he came, in 1938 and 1939, to 
England, to capture the public as a comedian. 
But behind this more superficial asset there 
always gleamed brilliantly the artist who spoke 
through his piano the language of true jazz. 

Although only 39, he leaves a 21-years-old 
son (now in the Army) by a very early marriage, 
and two sons by his second wife, Anita Ruther- 
ford Waller—Maurice, aged 16, and Ronald, 
aged 15. 

He died, as the result of a sudden heart 
attack, on a train—the Santa Fe Flier, “‘ The 
Chief”—in the arms of his manager, Ed. 
Wallace Kirkeby. His last words were a 
complaint about “ these cold sheets.” 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***Sobbin’ Blues (Kassel, Berton) (Am. Victor 
OA030300) 
*** Tittle Gates Special (Conniff) (Am. Victor 
OA035035) 
(H.M.V. Bg363—5s. 44d.) 
030300—Berigan i?!) with Gus Bivona, Murra) 


y 
Williams, Clyde Rounds, George Auld (reeds) ; 


John Napton, Irving Goodman (tpis) ; Ray Conniff, 
Bob Jenney (imbs) ; Joe Lippman (p); Dick Whar- 
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ton(g); ‘‘Hank '’ Wayland (b); ‘* Buddy ’’ Rich 
(ds). November 22, 1938. 

035035—Berigan (tpt) with Bivona, Don Lodice, 
Henry Falkman, Harry Walsh (reeds); Napton, 
Jack Koven, yy Johnston (tts); Conniff, 
Jenney (imbs); Joe Bushkin (p); Allan Reuss (g) ; 
Wayland (+) ; Eddie Jenkins (ds). March 15, 1939. 

Although his period of prominence com- 
menced some five years or more later, like the 
earlier mentioned Jimmy McPartland, the late 
Bernard “‘ Bunny” Berigan (he died in June, 
1942) may fairly be classed among the more 
outstanding personalities of jazz. 

Born in 1907, in Green Bay in the heart of 
Wisconsin, he learnt at an early age to play 
the violin, and while still a child was dis- 
tinguishing himself playing in his grandfather’s 
band for local country dances. 

Later, while at Wisconsin University, he took 
up the trumpet and liked it so much that he 
decided to make it his profession. 

His first big-time job was with Hal Kemp’s 
band, with which he came to London and 
played at the Café de Paris in 1930. 

Returning home with the Kemp boys, he 
went, in 1933, to the Dorsey Brothers and 
subsequently to Paul Whiteman’s, Rudy 
Vallie’s, Benny Goodman’s and Tom Dorsey’s 
bands, with all of which he recorded. 

He also played notable parts in the recordings 
by pick-up bands headed by such notabilities 
as Frankie Trumbauer, Gene Gifford, Bud 
Freeman, “Red” McKenzie, Bob Howard, 
“Red” Norvo and Mildred Bailey, as well 
as in pick-up recording groups presented under 
his own name. 

In fact, during the last few years of his life 
he twice had regular bands of his own, but 
both broke up after short spans of existence with 
little if any success to their credit. 

Both during his lifetime and since his death 
Berigan has been the subject of the usual 
heated fan controversies that invariably rage at 
more or less regular intervals around the more 
prominent figures of jazz regarding the merit of 
their work, and it would be absurd to deny 
that even more obviously than has been the 
case with most others has Berigan had his ups 
and downs. 

These two records issued by H.M.V. this 
month—just eighteen months after they could 
and should have been put out, if only as a 
memorial to him—may not be Berigan at his 
absolute best. (That distinction probably 
belongs to such records as the Dorsey Brothers’ 
Someone Stole Gabriel’s Horn (Brunswick 1386) and 
Is that Religion (01544); and Berigan’s own 
12-in. H.M.V. (C2939) version of J Can’t Get 
Started, which number was, and perhaps not 
inappropriately as regards his own band, his 
signature tune. 

But the clean, straightforward, and nowadays 
quite commercial medium tempo’d Sobbin’ 
Blues shows his rhythmical phraseology and 
neat delivery to fair advantage, while the riff 
piece, Little Gates Special gives a good indication 
of his playing in rather faster tempo, though the 
features of this side are Joe Bushkin’s piano 
at the start and Don Lodice’s tenor solo. 





Duke Ellington and His F: Orch 

(Am. N. 

** Bli-Blip (from “‘ Jump for Joy ’’) (Kuller, 
llington) (V by Ray Nance) (Am. 
Victor OA061686) 
*** Rocks in My Bed (from ‘‘ Jump for Joy ’’) 
(Ellington) (V by Ivie Anderson) 
(Am. Victor OA061685) 
(H.M.V. Bg362—5s. 44d.) 

Ellington (p) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, 
Ben Webster, Harry Carney, Barney Bigard (reeds) ; 
Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, Ray Nance (tpis) ; 
Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence Brown (imbs) ; 
Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (5); ‘* Sonny *’ 
Greer (ds). September 26, 1941. 

These two songs come from the same New 
York theatre production (‘‘ Jump for Joy ”, for 
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which Ellington wrote the music and in which 
his band was featured) as J Got It Bad and 
Chocolate Shape (H.M.V. Bg252), and were in 
fact recorded by the band at the same session. 

But to say that they are anything like such 
fascinating records would be a quite unwarran- 
ted exaggeration. ’ 

Rocks In My Bed, the better of the two sides, 
and on the same slow, nostalgic lines as J Got It 
Bad, has the following typical and promising 
enough lyric: 

My heart is heavy as lead, 
Because the blues have spread 
Rocks in my bed. 
Of all the people I see, 
Why do they pick on poor me, 
And put rocks in my bed ? 
All night long I weep ; 
So how can I sleep, 
With rocks in my bed ? 
That mean man of mine has gone, 
And he won’ t come back. 

But the tune is not so good as J Got It Bad, 
and although Ivie Anderson sings well, her 
performance cannot be compared with her 
superlative vocal in J Got It Bad, any more than 
can Hodge’s alto playing. 

The most one can say is that this is a reason- 
ably good sample of the modern Ellington made 
none the worse by the spots of Bigard’s clarinet, 
the Duke’s piano and the way the ensemble 
carries out its part in a record which both for 
tune and performance hasn’t somehow quite 
come off. 

Even less prepossessing is Bli-Blip (the “ i’s ” 
are short as in clip). 

I’d like to tell you the words of this medium 
jig-tempo song too, but Ray Nance’s diction is 
so bad that the only lines I have been able to 
understand are the middle ones, which run: 

My poor heart 

Gives a start ; 

Like a jitterbug, just won’ t stop. 
Mix my spoonin’ 

With your croonin’. 

Watch me? ...? 

However, even this one has the Ellington 
touch, and it can fairly be said that the band 
manages to get much of its unique character 
into a number which, weak as it is for Ellington, 
compares fairly favourably with many of those 

in modern swing. 


Glenn Miller and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Slip Horn Jive (Eddie Durham) (Am. 
Bluebird OAO37182). 
** Take the A Train (Billy Strayhorn) (Am. 
Bluebird OAO61266). 
(H.M.V. BDs5829—4s. 2d.). 
37182—Miller (tmb) with Hal McIntyr, Gordon 
** Tex ’’ Beneke, Wilbur Schwartz, Gabriel Gelinas, 
Al Klink (reeds); Clyde Hurley, R. D. McMickle, 
Leigh Knowles (t/ts); Al Mastren, Paul Tanner 


(tmbs); Charles ‘‘Chummy'** McGregor (p) ; 
Richard Fisher (zg); Roland Bundock (5); Maurice 


**Moe ’’ Purtill (ds). June 2, 1939. 
61266—Miller (imb) with McIntyre, Beneke, 
Schwartz, Ernie Caceres, Klink (reeds); Ra 


Anthony, McMickle, Billy May, John Best (tts) ; 


Jim Priddy, Frank D’Anolso, Tanner (tmbs) ; 
McGregor (p); Jack Lathrop (g); ‘‘ Trigger ’’ 
Alpert (b); Purtill (ds). May 23, 1941, 


Billy Strayhorn wrote Take the A Train for 
Ellington’s band, and most people seem to 
have accepted Ellington’s performance (H.M.V. 
Bg235) as the correct tempo for the piece. 

Whether or not they are right, the extremely 
different tempo adopted by Glenn Miller is 
likely to give them something of a shock. It is 
so slow that it would have completely altered 
the character of the piece even if the Miller 
arrangement had not done so. 

Personally, I can’t see the Miller treatment 
of the composition at all. To my mind it takes 
away everything the Ellington version gave the 
number, and gives nothing in return—except 
the usual Miller tone colours achieved through 
the usual perfect blending and precision in the 
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various sections, which is not in the circum- 
stances sufficient compensation. 

With no such disturbing precedent one 
can take Slip Horn Five at its face value, and 
while the Miller band has always been more 
conspicuous for its supreme musical polish than 
for any real appreciation of the basic charac- 
teristics of real jazz, swing fans will find no 
cause to complain that this one isn’t their 
cup cf tea either. 

In fact this performance is, with its good 
solo spots to add to the usual Miller efficiency 
used to achieve a biting dance rhythm, about 
as good swing music as anyone could want. 

It may be loud and the tune may have 
no more melodic merit than riff concoctions 
generally have. But no one can fairly say that 
this band hasn’t got attack, or sounds dull. 
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Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
***Blue Lou (Sampson) (Eng. Parlo. CE 


11140 
***Boogie Rides to Yorke (Parry, de Sousa) 
(Eng. Parlo. CE11143) 
(Parlophone R2927—5s. 44d.) 
‘Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar); Ken 
Oldham (ten) ; Dave Wilkins {tpt) ; Yorke de Sousa 


(>); Sam_ Molineaux (5); Sid Raymond (ds). 


October 23, 1943. 

This month’s Parry sides show a noticeable 
improvement over most of those we have had 
from the combination lately. 

Edgar Sampson’s Blue Lou is taken rather too 
fast to show at its best the melodic appeal 
which this composition undoubtedly has. But, 
with Wilkins’ trumpet capably swinging the 
tune while the two saxes play a harmonised 
“organ” background and Parry indulges in 
an improvised obbligato, the record starts off 
and finishes well. This procedure is certainly 
an improvement on the badly voiced every-man- 
for-himself cat fights which this sextet has so 
often in the past put over as its idea of collective 
improvisation. 

Also the solos which make up the rest of the 
performance are better than usual. 

Parry, taking the ‘‘ middles ” of the first and 
last choruses, plays musicianly and rhythmical 
clarinet ; Wilkins takes one of the best choruses 
I have heard from him ; and although it must 
be said that Ken Oldham’s tenor chorus is the 
highspot of the side, that by Derek Neville on 
alto is not too bad even if it is more conspicuous 
for quantity than quality of notes. 

Also, with Syd Raymond’s much better than 
usual drumming, and in spite of the over- 
boosting of the bass register, the rhythm section 
provides a forceful lift that gives the whole 
performance a healthy kick. 

Even more pleasing is Boogie Rides to Yorke. 
If from this title you assume that this is almost 
entirely a boogie woogie piano solo by Yorke de 
Sousa you will no more be wrong than will you, 
if, from your knowledge of de Sousa’s ability as a 
pianist, you believe that any piano solo by him 
could hardly be without its attractions. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
N . 


Am. N.) 
*White Heat (Hudson) (Am. Vocalion 
24353) (Recorded late 1938) 
***Tunceford Special (Lunceford, arr. Eddie 
Durham) (Am. Vocalion 25756) (Re- 
corded early 1939) 
(Parlophone R2928—5s. 44d.) 
Lunceford with, possibly, Willie Smith, Ted Buck- 
ner, Earl Carruthers (altos); Joe Thomas, Dan 
Grissom (tens); Eddie Tompkins, Sy. Oliver, 
Paul Webster (pis); Elmer Crumbley, Jimmy 
Young, Russell Bowles (tmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox (>) ; 
tis _ (g); Moses Allen (5); James Crawford 


If you like fast swing and are among those 
who pay homage to the quite astonishing com- 
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mand and control of their instruments certain 
coloured musicians can display when playing at 
breakneck speeds, these records may intrigue 
ou. 
It’s not only what these instrumentalists 
(especially the trumpet players, who hit high 
notes with incredible agility) do in their solos 
that has caused me to use such terms as com- 
mand and control ; it’s also what the ensemble 
produces. For all the mad pace in White Heat, 
which is even faster than Lunceford Special, the 
ensemble no more loses precision or discipline 
than it fails to play with a verve almost so 
abandoned as to have to be heard to be believed. 

Yet what does it all amount to ? 

The answer is, to my mind, nothing more 
than an exhibition of fireworks that is really no 
more good swing (let alone good jazz) than it 
can be called music. 

In fact, I can only sum up by saying that I 
am sorry to find a band of such indisputable 
skill putting it to such purely catch-penny 
exhibitionistic purposes. And if that remark is 
a little hard on Lunceford Special it is certainly 
none too severe for White Heat, though strangely 
enough it is the former somewhat less exhausting 
record that has so taxed the high note trumpet 
hitter that he just couldn’t reach that last one 
and the side in consequence finishes up with a 
shrieking discord. 


RE-ISSUES 


Billy Banks and His Orchestra (Am. 

Mixed) 

Margie (Davis, Conrad, Robinson) (V by 
Billy Banks) (Am. Brunswick B11718) 

Oh, Peter, You’re So Nice | (Wiedoeft, Rose, 
Stafford) (Am. Brunswick B11717) 
(Parlophone R2929—5s. 44d.) 

Banks (vocalist) with ‘* Pee-Wee ’’ Russell (ten,cl) ; 
Henry Allen (tpt) ; Joe Sullivan (p) ; Eddie Condon 
(bjo); Jack Bland (g); Al Morgan (b); ‘ Zutty ”’ 
Singleton (ds). 1932. 

Originally issued (on Brunswick 01561) in 
1933, these are yet two more of the American 
Brunswick recordings which were withdrawn 
from circulation when E.M.I. took over from 
Decca in 1938 the American Brunswick 
concession. 

They were made at the same session as 
Banks’s Bugle Call Rag and Spider Crawl (re- 
issued on Parlophone R2893 last December and 
reviewed that month), and are, of course, on 
much the same lines—that is to say Chicago- 
style hot improvisations. 

But whether they are as good as Bugle Call 
and Spider is another matter. 

In the first place, there is too much Billy 
Banks in both of them. Banks singing blues 
lyrics such as those in Spider Crawl is good 
enough any day, not only because the type of 
thing fits him, but because the lines themselves 
have the naive charm of typical blue verses. 
But such commercial lyrics as those of Margie 
and the even more trite Oh Peter make them 
sound as insincere and corny as the words are 
drivelling. And when he goes in for that singing 
as he does in Margie it’s even worse. 

HoweVer, between Mr. Banks’s outburst there 
are the instrumental passages, and although 
“* Pee-Wee ” Russell’s tenor chorus in Margie 
suffers sadly by his shocking tone, it shows that 
he has something worth calling style, and there 
are always Henry Allen’s trumpet (not up to his 
best, but still not bad), Russell’s clarinet, and 
(in Peter) Sullivan’s piano. 

And these instrumental parts are not made 
any the worse by the driving if rather demode 
rhythm of Condon’s banjo and Bland’s guitar, 
aided by Morgan’s bass for which the bass 
response is heavily curtailed. so that he can 
pluck and slap as hard as he likes close to the 
microphone without breaking through into the 
next groove. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRaMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Delius 

For all who care for Delius’ music the 
diatribes of Mr. Diamant must be merely 
amusing, but lest there be those who do not 
yet know Delius, it may be helpful to explain 
why his admirers rate his work so highly. For 
Delius, beauty is everything, and nature is his 
conception of the highest beauty. His music, 
however, is no attempt to portray nature in 
sound, it is an amazing epitome of the emotions 
which so many of us feel from time to time 
when experiencing the beauties of nature. It 
it is a heightening and intensification of these ; it 
gives something we have no other means of re- 
capturing. It is, in the phrase of Wordsworth, 
“Emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

It does not matter whether this is produced 
by using the higher discords ;. by the neglect 
of all the recognised rules of good composition, 
or whether it seems turgid to him who grasps 
neither its intensity nor what it expresses, the 
undeniable fact remains that for a host of us it 
“comes off” and gives us a sublimity never 
approached by the virility and intellectualism 
and the complexity of other modern composers 
—though we may like their works well enough. 

We are passing through an age when the 
majority of musical folk do not really care for 
anything beyond the classics, and when every 
composer is judged by his technique. I am told 
that Chinese music died because in the end it 
became wholly technical. I prefer to think 
that we are not yet in that dangerous state, and 
I know that music as intensely felt and wonder- 
fully conceived as that of Delius will continue 
to be understood. Mr. Diamant’s angry 
attacks convince me that this may be so, for 
they show childish anger at the realisation that 
there is something to appreciate which 1s 
beyond his powers. 

Monmouth. KENNETH SPENCE. 


Mr. Diamant attacks Delius’ music with a 
venom which reminds one of the futile antagon- 
isms of the Wagner and Brahms Schools. He 
is wrong if he thinks he can persuade the musical 
public that Delius’ music is ‘‘ puerile” ; for 
Delius is no recent upstart, but has long since 
established a high reputation among distin- 
guished musicians. 

Cecil Gray, in ‘‘ Contemporary Music,” says 
regarding “‘ Appalachia”’ that on paper “it 
seems entirely ineffectual ; yet in performance 
few works are more profoundly moving, in a 
quite indefinable and inexplicable way.” He 
concludes: ‘‘ Criticism when confronted by 
such mysteries, must perforce hang its head in 
silence.” If Mr. Diamant and his supporters 
fail to respond to such elusive music, no amount 
of analysis will help them, nor will it persuade 
others that the beauty they have found is really 
a delusion. 

We find no “escapism” in such music as 
that inspired by a summer garden, a cuckoo, 
the mountains of Norway, but a spirit feeling 
deeply the mysteries and beauties of nature. 
If this is ‘‘ escapism,”’ then so is a holiday in the 
Lake District. 

That there is a great enthusiasm for Delius ; 
shown by an analysis of *‘ Readers’ Choice ”’ for 
the past eighteen months more contributors 
have chosen an item of Delius’ than of any 
other composer since Brahms. 


Cambridge. Don LEANEY. 
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That Mr. Diamant is, at the moment, psycho- 
logically unconstituted to appreciate the music 
of Delius is fairly obvious. However, if he would 
only cease from building a philosophy of art 
and life out of the apparent shortcomings of his 
own imagination (vide his letters), he might 
stand a better chance of at least seeing this 
composer’s music as it is. His amusing ‘ ana- 
lysis’’ of Delius and his rehabilitation of Elgar as 
jingoistic but virile, are both obvious mani- 
festations of this cynical age, which knows the 
price of everything and the value of nothing. 

“The trué music lovers of Britain, the mass 
of the musical public ”’ (my italics) who are to 
deal us Delians our “ Stalingrad ” are not, I 
am afraid, very much in evidence. At the 
moment they appear to be very busy consuming 
the “B flat Concerto”? by the cartload, and 
Stravinsky and other moderns by the spoonful, 
eschewing as far as possible the self-conscious 
brave-new-world-itus which so many creative 
artists have assumed to-day. 

The domination of the intellect, as opposed 
to intuition, which has, over the past 200 years, 
gradually permeated every sphere of our lives, 
has undoubtedly served its purpose. This has 
been mainly cathartic, enabling us to distinguish 
between the dross and the pure gold. When, 
however, it oversteps its legitimate boundary 
and presumes to dominate the infinite and 
intuitive, which is art, the resultant birth cannot 
but be still-born. The “restless spirit of the 
20th century ” which Mr. Diamant apparently 
seeks in music is, all too obviously, a self- 


conscious mantle which many modern creative . 


(?) artists have donned, in order to hide the 
poverty of their inspiration. That the art of 
any epoch is a reflection of the period and 
society which gave it birth, no one will deny. 
This, however, is only a superficial and inci- 
dental quality. No artist can but help being 
the creature of his age, this is not his function 
but his limitation. A creative artist’s justifica- 
tion is his ability, in the words of the poet, “‘ to 
transform life’s leaden metal into gold,” 
thereby revealing the universal in the particular 
and the transcendental in the transitory. 

Oscar Wilde has truly and paradoxically 
observed that “ the function of life is to imitate 
art.” ‘Don’t you wish you could ?” was 
Turner’s retort to the lady who said she had 
never seer such colours in a sunset as he had 
depicted in one of his pictures. Composers, and 
other artists of creative genius, are in advance 
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of their time, if so far as the spiritual con- 
sciousness, to which their work bears witness, is 
not capable of complete realisation by the 
majority of their fellow human beings. 

Surely, on these grounds, the basis for the 
justification of any creative activity worthy of 
the name, Delius’ music justifies itself. Peace is 
wonderful, in spite of Mr. Diamant’s sneers. 
In a world of strife and suffering, such as has 
been the lot of mankind since the dawn of 
history, his: music bears witness to a state of 
consciousness to which we would gladly aspire. 
Far from Delius having deserted the world, the 
position is just the reverse at the moment. 
The world has deserted Delius, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Michaelangelo, Shakespeare and other 
great creative geniuses who have perpetually 
born witness to that sense of values which is 
civilisation. The path along which we must 
tread if mankind is to progress. 

If any composer wrote the music of to-day, 
that composer is Ludvig van Beethoven. All 
his life he struggled with Fate, i.e. the life-force. 
His greatest music, however, was written 
towards the end of his life when his dominating 
personality gave way to the more fundamental 
and truly authentic note of the “life-force ” 
which had been striving to make itself heard 
from his earliest works. Then it is that his 
music lacks that confidence and supreme cer- 
tainty of knowing what it wants and takes on a 
deeper and even more spiritual significance. 
Delius I feel to be groping, as Beethoven did 
before him, towards an expression in musical 
terms of the spiritual states of consciousness to 


which the slow movements of the last Beethoven - 


quartets and the Mass in D bear witness. 

That Delius’ music lacks a certain amount of 
rhythmic variety, I am quite prepared to con- 
cede. If Mr. Diamant wishes to express this by 
referring to it as an absence of virility, he is 
welcome to do so. What cannot be allowed to 
pass unchallenged is the pseudo-realistic 
philosophy which he endeavours to build out of 
the shortcomings of language to give precise 
definition to subjective states of the mind, 
whereby one omnibus word (virility in this 
case) has to do duty for a variety of different 
meanings. 

My main criticism of much modern music 
with “its restlessness so prevalent in the 20th 
century,” is that it contains this element and 
nothing else. It lacks universality, a common 
denominator whereby it may be related to the 
ultimate reality of life, as opposed to the transi- 
tory reality, which is all this so-called restlessness 
is. 

Anyway, if Mr. Diamant is so anxious to 
find the spirit of the age in his music, I should 
have thought the outpourings of tin-pan alley 
could have provided a sufficient supply of that 
commodity. Cheap emotionalism, cynicism, 
spiritual poverty, egoism and vanity, they are 
all there. My only quarrel with him is that he 
should expect a composer of the order of Delius’ 
genius to provide them ! 
Reading. R. W. Baxer. 

The letters from A. Diamant in your Sep- 
tember and December numbers are staggering 
in their arrogance, ignorance and impudence. 
If this gentleman is temperamentally incapable 
of perceiving the greatness of Delius as a 
composer, we, can only pity his limited sensi- 
bilities, but when he attempts to rationalise his 
amateurish tastes on technical and political 
grounds he must be corrected. 

Delius’ “‘ recipe for almost any of his large- 
scale works” does not consist of “taking a 
simple tune (often a folk-song of pseudo- 
hymn tune) and seasoning it with lush har- 
monies.” The only major works wherein 
Delius utilises folk-song are ‘‘ Brigg Fair” and 
‘“ Appalachia.” 

The statement that Delius’ harmonies 


** are 
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nearly always the higher discords in their least 
virile form” is meaningless. So far from 
exploiting any one formula (as did Scriabin, 
with whom A. Diamant foolishly brackets 
Delius), this composer’s ‘‘ chief power lies in 
his extraordinary harmonic resources”’ as Philip 
Heseltine well said in his masterly biography 
‘“* Frederick Delius.”” And Cecil Gray, in his 
monograph of Peter Warlock, writes: ‘‘ Of all 
composers of his generation, is it not Delius 
who possesses the richest and subtlest harmonic 
palette ?” 

Chords or discords do not and cannot possess 
** virility °—whatever A. Diamant may mean 
by this—by and in themselves. The chord of C 
major in root position (doubtless the height of 
“virility”? to A. Diamant) is neutral per se: 
at the end of Bloch’s piano quintet it is felt, 
as Ernest Newman points out, to be the greatest 
C major in all music. The fact is, Delius, like 
any other master, uses the right chord in the 
right place and that is one reason why his 
music is so potent and “‘ alive.” 

To say that “‘ ... they are the same harmonies 
that form the basis of all sentimental popular 
songs and the commercial dance tunes of 
to-day”’ is yet another arrant absurdity. 

Are we seriously asked to believe that the 
debasement and defilement of a Master’s idiom 
and vocabulary at the hands of a jazzmonger 
are a measurement of his artistic merit ? Thus 
Chopin, Tchaikovsky, Ravel; and even Mozart 
and Beethoven cannot be accounted great 
composers, since they also have been raided 
ruthlessly by the gangsters. 

The next observation: ‘‘ But Delius inevit- 
ably further sentimentalises his music by slur- 
ring his notes (the most typical example is the 
opening of ‘ A Song before Sunrise’) ”’ is per- 
haps the most imbecilic of all. No slurs are 
marked in the score, and such implied or 
“hidden slurs’? as mavbe there are, as that 
great pedagogue Tobias Matthay puts it, ‘‘ an 
element that weaves its way all through the 
texture of music.”’ The slur, in all its manifesta- 
tions, is simply one of the fundamentals of musi- 
cal syntax, and is therefore neither typical of 
Delius (let alone the work in question) or any 
other composer ; nor has it any conceivable 
connection with sentimentality. . . . 

A. Diamant tells us “‘ The war is on—the 
victors will be the true music lovers of Britain, 
the mass of the musical public.” Evidently he 
is unaware that masses of such people were turned 
away from each concert of the Delius Festival organised 
by Sir Thomas Beecham in 1929. Moreover, 
Delius is regarded as one of the supreme 
Masters by such authorities as Beecham, Wood, 
Cecil Gray, Peter Warlock, Sorabji and New- 
man... . 
London. Cunton Gray-Fisxk. 

Vaughan Williams has recently produced a 
masterpiece—his Fifth Symphony in D. This 
work, of rare, fleeting beauty, has won the 
commendation and enthusiasm of critics and 
public alike. Its basic theme is that of peace. 
Yet Mr. Diamant would have us believe that, 
in these troubled days, we have time for 
nothing but restless, mechanised emotions, that 
peace, serenity, beauty of sound must be put to 
one side—even dispensed with altogether! As 
a matter of fact, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Peace, serenity, beauty of sound, are 
the very things we do want in these days, and 
it is largely because of our surroundings that we 
desire them so much. Mr. Diamant has himself 
given us the reason why his argument cannot 
hope to survive or convince ; far from “ Mr. 
Hill and his invincible army of supporters” 
meeting their Stalingrad, it is Mr. Diamant 
who will eventually meet his, mainly because 
his theory is based on an entirely fallacious and 
falsified conception of what the public expects 
from music of our time. It has been proved 
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beyond doubt that mere sensationalism and 
experimentation in music is not only unpopular 
but unsuccessful and—paradoxically—unpro- 
gressive. It is music based on the solid founda- 
tions of beauty and strength of emotion that is 
calculated to beat mechanised sensationalism 
every time. ‘“ We are in the middle of war,” I 
can hear Mr. Diamant saying. “ All right, 
then, let us have all the war we can in contem- 
porary music. Let us make it reflect the follies 
and wickedness of war. Let us forget beauty of 
sound and concentrate on grim and ugly 
things. That is what you get on the battlefield— 
so why not in music as well ?” 

But Mr. Diamant goes further. He compares 
Deiius with commercialised dance music. He 
concludes that because Delius and the dance 
musicians both make use of the higher discords 
they must therefore sound the same. In 
actual fact, no greater contrast could possibly 
be imagined than that which exists between’ 
Delius and dance music. The former has 
imagination, beauty, spiritual insight and com- 
plete individuality ; dance music has none of 
these things and does not profess to have them. 
Mr, Diamant apparently thinks music has only 
to be harmonised in the same way to be identi- 
cal; he has not taken into account that 
emotion and feeling is the life-blood of music. 
Delius was concerned with the nobler ways of 
life ; dance music seeks merely to entertain. 
That in itself should not be criticised, but no 
one can deny these two worlds of music are 
poles apart and that mere coincidence of 
harmony does not prevent irreconciliation. 
Kent. K. J. Cowspurn. 


[We should like to thank other readers for 
their letters on this subject and here the dis- 
cussion must close. Lonpon Ep.] 


Joachim and Kreisler 

May I be permitted to correct an error in my 
letter on Kreisler and Joachim which you 
printed in your January issue ? The reprint 
referred to of Symon’s “ Plays, Acting and 
Music,” is No. 113 in the Travellers’ Library, of 
which the publisher is Heinemann ; not, as 
erroneously stated by me, Jonathan Cape. I 
did not have a copy of the book by me as I was 
writing, and have only just noticed my mistake. 
If I have caused anyone to waste their time in a 
fruitless search, I should like to apologise most 
sincerely ; my only desire was to help. 
Nottingham. E. JUNGE. 


Mr. P. G. Hurst writes :—Although not of 
the age mentioned as being necessary to have 
heard Joachim in his prime, I did hear him from 
a distance of only a few yards, in both solo play- 
ing and as leader of the famous quartet. We boys 
(it was at school) had been told that Joachim 
played all out of tune, but I remember feeling 
even at that tender age that that was just the 
sort of saying to be very much exaggerated. I 
cannot, I fear, confirm or refute it, but my 
recollection is clear that in his solo work 
Joachim played strongly and emphatically, and 
that his double stopping at times seemed rough. 
I believe that he used no chin rest, and he 
scraped his violin heavily with his bristly 
beard! I still have a fine record by him 
playing the Brahms Hungarian Dance No. 1, in 
which the trumpet-like tones of the famous 
“Strad” and the liquid upper register are 
finely shown. 

In any comparison between Joachim and 
Kreisler or anyone else, let it at least be remem- 
bered that he never played rubbish. 


Mozart and Gilbert and Sullivan 

I was very interested in the editorial note 
(Jan.) with reference to Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 34 in C. I have known and loved this 
work ever since I first heard Beecham play it 
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at the Albert Hall round about 1929-1930, at 
one of the old Royal Philharmonic Sunday 
afternoon concerts, and one of my most valued 
sets is the original recording that Sir Thomas 
made with this orchestra. 

I had never thought of the opening bars as 
being in any way reminiscent of the Savoy 
operas, but on reading your note I was im- 
mediately struck with the resemblance to the 
“Lord High Executioner’s Song” from The 
Mikado. The second bar of the chorus agrees 
exactly with the second bar of the first movement 
of the symphony (speaking from memory), in 
the shape of the rhythm and accentuation, and 
also in the general shape of the melody, al- 
though the melodic intervals vary quite a bit. 

There may, of course, be another song which 
even more closely tallies with the Mozart 
theme, but this was the only one that I, at any 
rate, could think of. 
Kingsbury, N.W.9. KENNETH L. JONeEs. 
Maggie Teyte or Mary Garden 

Recently there has been a discussion in the 
pages of the American Music Lover about the 
proposal to record Maggie Teyte in excerpts 
from Debussy’s ‘“‘ Pelleas and Melisande.” 
While I am a great admirer of the art of Miss 
Teyte, I think His Master’s Voice should be 
asked to record these excerpts with Mary 
Garden, the original creator of the réle of 
Melisande. Mary Garden is now living in 
retirement in Aberdeen. A few weeks ago she 
sang on the radio with great charm and 
artistry, and I think it would be a great oppor- 
tunity missed if the powers that be do not 
record her in “ Pelleas and Melisande”’ and 
other songs of Debussy, before it is too late. 
Gerrard’s Cross, GorDON WHELAN. 


Warning Weuld-be Collectors 

The desire to acquire collections of early and 
rare records is forging ahead so rapidly and to 
such an extent that a word of warning to the 
inexperienced may be appropriate, and with 
special reference to what may Le a fair and a 
prudent price to pay for the specimens which 
come on offer for cash. 

So long as record-collecting of this kind was 
confined to a few who for the sake of old times 
and associations found an interest in looking up 
copies of records which they personally knew 
and remembered, and so long as these could be 
acquired for the "few pence asked by the junk 
shops, nobody was any the worse. Now, 
however, things are very different. The urge to 
collect has, healthily enough, spread to many 
hundreds who must acquire their knowledge of 
the subject as and where they may, and the 
new demand from inexperienced buyers has, as 
a natural sequence, produced a sort of middle- 
man who undertakes to find and provide what 
is required by the collectors. These middlemen 
may or may not have any real knowledge of the 
subject, but they would have a sufficiently acute 
business sense to know how to create a demand 
for what they have to offer, and to understand 
that to ask a high price adds to the temptations 
that beset the potential buyer. For specimens 
of undisputed merit a fairly high price is 
permissible and fair, but events are daily 
making it evident that records of secondary 
interest and even of no interest at all are 
changing hands at prices which only show the 
degree of inexperience of the parties con- 
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cerned. It may be, and is, argued that such 
and such a record is very rare, and that its 
value must accordingly be great, but while the 
rarity may be admitted, it must be added that 
any rubbish whatsoever belonging to the 
collector’s period must be perhaps equally rare, 
though nobody would wish to claim any value 
for it. Whatever inflated values may be tem- 
porarily attached to records of only minor 
historical interest, the real value must ulti- 
mately depend upon merit, a full appreciation 
of which depends in its turn upon at least as 
much knowledge of the subject as is required in 
other forms of art collections if disappointment 
is to be avoided. 

I need only add that as prices vary very 
widely indeed, the embryo collector would be 
wise to reject the conclusion that there is or can 
be any fixed value for particular specimens. 
The real point of these remarks is that rarity 
alone is not enough, and that it takes a remark- 
ably interesting record to be really worth more 
than a few shillings, however ready eager 
collectors may be to pay whatever prices may 
be asked and to take the merit on trust. 
Henfield, Sussex. P. G. Hurst. 


Sims Reeves’ Birth Date 

The following quotation, taken from ‘‘ Sims 
Reeves,” by Charles Pearce (1924) seems to 
dispel in an authoritative manner the mystery 
regarding the date of birth already referred to 
in these pages, a mystery which the great 
singer himself was largely responsible for 
creating : 

“The date of Sims Reeves’ birth . . . was 
September 26th, 1818, figures which are at 
variance with those given by Sims Reeves 
himself. . The point was settled once and 
for all when the late Mr. W. T. Vincent, an 
indefatigable historiographer of Woolwich, 
searching the register of the parish church, 
found a baptismal entry, dated October 25th, 
1818, which showed that John, the son of John 
and Rosina Reeves, was born September 26th, 
the ‘ abode ’ being set down as the New Road.” 
London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


Letters in Brief 

Mr. A. A. Witson (Glasgow) asks if readers 
can give details of Marie Keldorfer, apparently 
a member of Dresden Opera, who sang Rosina’s 
aria from “ The Barber ” on an Anker record ; 
also of Adelaide Andrejewa Szkilondz and 
Ottile Metzer on an Ariel record—all acoustic 
recordings. 

Mr. F. W. BEALEs (Kingsbury, London) says 
“ one glaring example of unrecorded music is 
Verdi’s ‘ Sicilian Vespers’ Ballet Music.” 

Mr. R. C. Pearson (Radcliffe) seconds 
Mr. Fogg’s (Oct.) request for Tschaikovsky’s 
2nd Piano Concerto, which he considers equal 
or superior to the B flat minor ; and, hearing 
the 3rd concerto, is astonished that there is no 
recording of this either. 

Miss JuLIA FUuLLER a. London) 
endorses L. A. C. Hobbs (Dec.) suggestion for 
the issue of Sir Arnold Bax’s ‘* Malta, G.C.” 
Suite by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. H. N. Box (Kirkham, Lancs) asks for 
some British recordings of Stravinsky, citing as 
examples to be replaced those of Stokowski, 
suggesting a neglect of this important composer. 
But he makes no mention of the composer’s own 
recordings of his works, conducting (French and 
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English orchestras) and playing himself; or of 
Boyd “¥ s Sy eee on Decca. 

Couzens (Oxhey, Herts.), with 
Mr. Recreate (Dec.) asks to be spared from 
supporters of “ the finest living tenor ”’ and from 
“technical experts who explain that acoustic 
records do not have a gorgeous orchestral 
accompaniment, and who give reasons why they 
are not worth listening to.” He also requests 
that our reviewers, where possible, ‘* would 
allude to other recordings, especially to the old 
acoustic versions, where they are, as so often, 
obviously better sung than later recordings.” 
(Where possible, yes ; but our reviewers could 
not reasonably be expected to add this to their 
necessarily swift reviewing work, since it 
implies easy access to a vast library of past 
recordings—a library that simply does not 
exist.—ED.) 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 

Carpirr.—Mr. Arthur V. H. Gandy, 12, 
Penybryn Road, Heath, Cardiff, and his 
brother, would like to meet serious gramophone 
enthusiasts in the district with the view of form- 
ing a Recorded Music Society. Will local 
readers interested get into touch with him ? 

Dutwicu.—The Dulwich and Forest Hill 
Gramophone Society had for its January 
fortnightly meetings attractive programmes 
based on the Music of Brahms, “‘ Spot the 
Composer,” and Conductors as Interpreters. 
On February 12th, “ Operatic Programme,” 
and 26th, ‘““Gramophone Brains Trust.” Visitors 
are always welcome. Society particulars from 
the Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield 
Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

Burniey.—At the first meeting, on Oct. 
14th, 1943, of the Burnley Gramophone 
Society, there were only 8 members. By the 
end of December the Society had attained such 
success that it had gained 120 members. 
Meetings are weekly in the Mechanics Institute. 
Society details from Mr. N. Harrison, Hon. 
Sec., Swan Hotel, St. James’ Street, Burnley, 
Lancs. 

WakeFIELD.—Established in Dec., 1942, 
the Wakefield Gramophone Society now has 
29 members, but is pushing for increased 
support. Meetings are fortnightly at Webster’s 
Cafe. The coming six months’ recital pro- 
grammes are being printed and copies with 
Society details can be had from Mr. J. Desmond 
Ellis, Hon. Sec., 10, Poplar Avenue, Dewsbury, 
Wakefield. 

CHELMSFORD.—Success for last half year, 
satisfactory attendances and steadily increasing 
membership are reported by the Chelmsford 
Gramophone Society. The Jan. to April pro- 
grammes (fortnightly) include ‘‘ Contrasts,” 
** Secret Session,” ‘‘ Masterpieces,” Popular 
Concert, Tunes, Berlioz and “ Any Ques- 
tions ?”? Meetings are held in the Music Room 
at the Mid-Essex Technical College, Market 
Road, and visitors, especially from the Forces, 
are always welcome. Society details from Miss 
M. E. Clay, Hon. Sec., Carrigmore, Hill Road, 
Chelmsford. 

Natrn_ (Scotland).—The recently formed 
Nairn Gramophone Society now has a member- 
ship of thirty. Meetings are on alternate Satur- 
day evenings. THe GRAMOPHONE is circulated 
among members each month. Society details 
from Mr. W. Y. C. Miller, Hon. Sec., 39, King 
Street, Kirkcaldy. 
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No other non-metallic needle has met with the success 
enjoyed by IM’s. In a few brief years they have won 
for themselves a dominant position in the realms of 
recorded music in practically every country throughout 
the world. And the reason is not far to seek—it is just 
this: IM Long-playing Needles do not wear your 
records; they improve reproduction beyond conception; 
they eliminate surface hiss and pick-up chatter; and are 
more economical than any other type of needle in that 
each plays (with repointing) upwards of 100 recordings. 
Why not prove for yourself how much IM’s can mean 
to your records and your music by getting a ‘‘ Top- 
hat ’’ of 10 to-day? They cost but 2s. (plus Tax) and 


are sold by all good record shops. 
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No record wear. 
face hiss. No 
chatter. Wide frequency 
response. Perfect tone. 
Suitability for autograms. 
Will withstand heaviest 
recordings. Economy—one 
box of ten plays (with re- 
pointing) upwards of 1,000 


No sur- 


pick-up 


recordings. Novel, easy- 
to-use container, 
@®EVERY GOOD 


RECORD SHOP 
SELLS IM LONG- 
PLAYING NEEDLES. 








....I have thoroughly 
tested IM Needles on every 
type of record, new and 
otherwise, from ‘ Wash- 
boards’ to Toscanini, from 
Kreisler to Aldershot, 
from Crooners to Operatic 
Stars, and have nothing 
buf praise for them; the 
difference is wonderful 
and the absence of 
scratch is remarkable. .”’ 

S.D.M., Dulwich. 











.I thank you for 
the ‘IM Needles you sent 

-I have immediately 
tried ‘them and they seem 
to give marvellous re- 
sults; piano music is re- 
produced with a remark- 
able purity, and more- 
over, these needles are 
the first non-metallic ones 
with which I can play 
well some aay orches- 
tral records. . 


P.G.J., Antwerp. 


; HERE’S PROOF THAT IM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES DO WHAT WE SAY 


. .I have had a pretty 
good experience of all 
types of non-metallic 
needles and few others 
have delighted me as 
much as yours. No record 
seems too. difficult — 
Caruso at his loudest, 
heavy Philadelphia per- 


formances....the needles 
reproduce delicate re- 
cordings equally well...’ 


D.W.C., Salisbury. 


..I played the whole 
of Rachmanjnoff’s 3rd 
Symphony—12 sides — on 
one point without re- 
sharpening or even turn- 
ing the needle partially 
round, and the tone at 
the end of the last side 
—a very heavy one—was 
still quite good....very 
suitably are they housed 


M.M., London. 








212-11¢,2 NEW 
Telephone: MUSeum 5944 


ALFRED IMHOF LIMITED, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 





LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


TEN FOR 2/- (PURCHASE TAX 1/4) 








Vill 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





WANTED 


AXY price within reason offered for any Tele- 
funken Mahler Symphony; Debussy Iberia; 
works by Bruckner, any any Deleted Miniature 
Scores wanted.—R, A. Yates, 50, Courtfield 
Avenue, Harrow. 


ACK Numbers of ‘*‘ The Gramophone ’’ (prior 
to 1943).—State price, etc., to E. Martin, 70, 
Woodhouse Street, Portadown, N. Ireland. 


BEETHOVEN Trios, Opus 1, No. 1; Beethoven 
Trios, Opus 1, No. 3; Mendelssohn Trios, 
Opus 49; ‘Mendelssohn Trios, Opus 66; Tschaikow- 
sky Trios, Opus 50; “ Romance,” by — 
Opus 26, for Violin and Piano.—Mr. Green, 
66, Vernon Drive, Stanmore, me Aha Tele- 
phone, Harrow 3973. 











ba bh Sonatas (Schnabel), Op. 2, No. 3, 

10, Nos. 1 and 3.—Box No. 2545, c/o 
“The. Gramophone,” 49, orington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 





BEETHOVEN'S Battle of Vittoria and Jena 
Symphonies, also Isle of the Dead, Rach- 
maninoff, in automatics.—Pollard, Depperhaugh, 
Hoxne, Diss, Norfolk. 


ING CROSBY Brunswick Records: 0O.1207, 

0.1304, 0.1326, 0.1557, 0.1562, 0.1563, O.1615, 

0.1667, 0.1669, O. 1700, 0.1735, O.107.—L. Gaylor, 
82, Pyle Street, Newport, L.0.W. 


[DOBNANYI SUITE, F Sharp Minor, fibred; 
State price.—Moberley, 9, Grafton Road, 
Worthing. 











FFIBRED Handel, Concerti Grossi 1, 7-12. Schu- 

bert eo (Schnabel), Impromptus 
(Fischer). Vaughan Williams, Symphonies. 
oe Clarinet am, —Boston, Three Roods, 
Clandon. 


FIBRED Symphonies, Concertos, Quartets, In- 
strumental, etc., wanted.—Box No. 2560, c/o 
“The Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 

Middlesex. 








gg adh Quartet Society, Vols. 1 and 2; Schu- 
bert Fiat Trio, Op. 100 (Busch-Serkin) ; 
Brahms Piano Quartet, Op. 25 (Busch-Rubin- 
stein). Fibred only.—Neil Courtenay, 9, Sutton 
Court Road, W.4. 


ELDENLEBEN; Intermezzo Waltz; Rosenkava- 
lier Orchestral Suite, Dreigroschenoper; 
Escales (Ibert), Istar (d’Indy). State condition, 
price.—Antony Webster, 88, ¥Fountainhall Road, 
Aberdeen. 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large of small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—-Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


“_ IKADO ” (new issue), oe iers, ” “Yeo- 
= man, Barber, * Otello,” * Eroica,”’ 
Choral, “Caruso,” “ Challapin, ”  “ Grand- 
forte." —1 —Potter, Oak Cottage, Salisbury Road, 
rsham 











The GRAMOPHONE 


‘[ELEFUNKEN: Peter Kreuder A.2922, A.2932 
- and A.2854, and any other Peter Kreuder 
piano records; also Kunneke Operettas, E.2929, 
E.2911, E.2817 and af also Bruckner 4th and 
7th Symphonies. pay good  prices.— 
Horrocks, “ Westville” ae. A Road, Brom- 
ley Cross, Bolton 


" (THE GRAMOPHONE,” Aug., 1937; May, Oct., 

Nov., 1938; any other pre-1943 copies. _—Box 

No, 2556, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—H.M.V. DA.1363, 1364, 1365.—L. W. 
Petts, White House Cottage, Tylers Green, 
Penn, Bucks. 


ANTED.—Back Numbers of ‘“ The Gramo- 

phone.”” Two copies each of Jan., Mar., 
Sept. and Dec., 1941; Jan., 1942, and Jan., 1943. 
One copy each of Feb., 1941, Feb., Mar., Sept. 
and Oct., 1942.—Write giving approximate condi- 
tion and price required, to Box No. 100, c/o ‘‘The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ANTED.—Haydn’s 96th Symphony, H.M.V. 
DB.3282-3-4; new, second-hand if good con- 
dition. —Cook, Toller, Porcorum, Dorset. 


ANTED.—Fibred only: Beethoven, Violin and 

Piano Sonatas (Society issue); Brahms, 
Clarinet Quintet (Kell) and Songs (Society 
issue); Dvorak, Violin Concerto—Menuhin—and 
First ‘symphony, Czech Philharmonic; Ireland, 
Piano Concerto; Walton, Piano Quartet; 
Tchaikowsky, 4th Symphony, Halle. State prices. 
—Sharples, “ Fairlawn,’”’ Caterham Hill, Surrey. 


ANTED.—Parlophone F.1617, F.1690, F.1696. 
Will pay double.—Box No. 2467, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Max. 


ANTED.—Messiah Amen Chorus, also Bach, 
Handel Records, particularly Harpsichord.— 
Carter, Histon Road, Cottenham, Cambs. 


Ww4 ANTED urgently: H.M.V. D.2001, D.1866 
(Schorr), DB.1041 (Jeritza); also Parlo- 
phone, R.2456.—Box No. 2603, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Peters Editions of Mozart Sonatas 
for two pianos.—Dennis Eisen, 4, Dunrobin 
Court, Finchley Road, W.3. 


ANTED.—Gigli Programmes, etc., 

Hg deletions. Especially 
DA.713, 
phone,” ". Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Album Rachmaninoff’s 2nd Sym- 
phony, fibred.—Huskinson, 14, Stuart Road, 
Warlingham, Surrey. 


ANTED.—For private collection:—Smetana: 

String Quartet in E Minor. Cesar Franck: 
String Quartet (Pro Arte). Recordings of Works 
by Mahler, Bruckner and Reger. Fibred, prefer- 
~ Rag auto-coupling. —Rolph Tschelnitz, Oakwood, 
Hungerford Road, Huddersfield. 


WANTED.—Jack Hylton, Nell Gwynn Dances, 
80604-606.—Clarke, 64, Warwick Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


ANTED.—“ Trio Finale from Faust,’’ H.M.V. 

DB.1609; ‘‘ Di Quella Piva,’’ Il Trovotore, 
H.M.V. D.1302.—Lewis, 18, Belle Vue Road, Sun- 
derland. 


11/ PER RECORD offered: Elgar “In the 
'~South,” Mozart C Major Quintet (H.M.V.). 
—Leakey, 139, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
































pre-elec- 
am 




















URGENTLY required.—Prokofieff Records play- 
ing his own compositions, H.M.V. DB.5030- 
5033.—Box No. 333, c/o “ The .Gramophione,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





PERTILE SHERIDAN, Andrea Chenier Duet, 
DB.1289, Manon Lescaut, DB.1281; Gotter- 
dammerung, D.1578; Siegfried, D.1690; Boheme, 
C.1516, Soave Fanciulla—tLeake, 4, Woodside 
Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given. —Write Box No. 98. c/o ‘“‘ The 
Gramophone, ” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


R GD. Radio Gramophones,. Model 5311 or 7511 
(approximately 1939-40) required for special 
purpose. High cash price paid; urgent.—’Phone 
Museum 5944. 


Rave Gramopnones wanted; any R.G.D. in- 
strument; high cash price paid subject in- 
spection._—_Write Box No. 44, c/o Dixons, 43, 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 


QECOND-HAND Records wanted, especially 
2 Songs of Schubert.—N. “2 Stratford Court, 
350, Oxford Street, London, W. 


GYMPHONIES. —Bruckners 4th, 5th, 7th; 
Mahlers 2nd, 4th, 7th; Beethovens Choral on 
Decca CA.8062-8. Any Telefunken Sets, or large 
deleted sets. Must be = or fibred and auto if 
possible.—-Box No. 420, c/o “‘ The Gramophone,”’ 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


GECOND-HAND Gramophone Cabinet only, to 
fit chamber 22} ins. H. x 203 ins. - x 152 ins 
D.—394, Wharncliffe Gardens, N.W. 


COUPON 
ee coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until February 29th 


























FOR SALE 


COUSTIC. Rarities—Arimondi, Arnoldson, 

Barrientos, Clasenti, Destinn, Garbin, Sam- 
marco, Scotti, Schumann-Heink, Van _ Rooy, 
Vignas, many others and deleted electrics, 
Pathés and Edisons for sale and exchange. 
Photographs and letters of stage celebrities and 
com) gc 4, Westfield Drive, Gos- 
forth, Northumberland. 





ARORDUKE | Trio (Cortot, etc), 25s.; Rasoum- 

sky 1 (Budapest), 20s.; Choral 
eles, oat ” Mozart 39th Symphony (Knap- 
pertsbusch), 12s.; Brahms 2nd va agg = d (Haro- 
witz or Schnabel), auto Chopin Nocturnes 
(Rubinstein), Lieutenent ’Kije v(Rouseviteky}, 
others, all fibred. Offers or exchange.—Box No. 
420, c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


BLOCH Violin Concerto. 32s, 6d.; Brahms First 
Symphony, Abendroth, 30s.; Third Sym- 
sheng, Stokowski, 30s.; Saint-Saens Violoncello 
Gencsrto, 22s. 6d.: Kodaly Galanta Dances, 10s.; 
Grieg Violoncello and Piano Sonata. 22s. 6d. 
Fibred only.—Oliver, 40, Fairway, Mill Hill, 
London, N.W.7. 





February, 1944 


NARMEN (Fr, Col.), complete in album with 

Libretto, 50s.; Brahms Piano Quintet, Op. 34 
Col., Clarinet Quintet, Op. 115, Col., Symp. No. 2 
Stokowski, and Schumann “5S pring ” Sym mp. 
Koussevitsky. All in 5° Ss and fibred at 25s. 
each, or exchange for “ Pictures at an Exhibi 
tion,’’ Koussevitsky preferred—N. W. Pollard, 
Norton, Little Sutton, Ches. 


CS Portable, £5. Wanted, H.M.V. or 

Columbia Record- -player or Table Granda 
Gramophone. —Lewis-Dale, Plumbley, Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 


a tee meeeets ; Gaewte, McCormack, 
omer, etc.—Adams, Market 
Fordingbridge, Hants. — 


FISRED. Sibelius 5th Symphony (Kousse- 

vitzky), 285, Empress Concerto (Bachhaus), 
£1; L’Ares-Midi (Straram), Victor Herbert Melo. 
dies Kostelanetz), 5s. each. —Butt, 21, Ridings, 
Surbiton. 


G: .E.C, Radio-Gram., recently fully serviced, 
walnut cabinet, first class condition. Offers? 
—’Phone: Wanstead 1567. 


GINN Expert Senior Gramophone, in perfect 
condition, electric motor; price £65, or near 
offer.—Box No. 2566, c/o “The Gramophone, ” 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


H- -M.V. Acoustic Gramophone, Model 161, Oak; 
horn 4ft. by 2ft., papier maché. Offers? 
Yates, Faxfleet, London Road, Hitchin. 


-M.V. Electrical Reproducer Gramophone in 

Mahogany Case, Model 551; excellent condi- 
tion; can be seen London by appointment. 
Tel. Flax. 2977 before 10.30 p.m.+ Best offers. 


LARGE H.M.V, Mahogany Gramophone for ‘sale, 
splendid condition.—Lee, 41, High View 
Gardens, Potters Bar, Middlesex 


MOERAN Symphony, C.3319 to C.3324, new; 
Stenka Rasin DX.1107/8, Delius Legende 
DX. ies. played once or twice, 40s. inclusive.— 





























Box 2521, c/o ‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
iecteaten Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
RCHESTRAL 


3 <a: fibred Records (many 
deletions), 5 H. Piezo Pick-up, £2. 
‘* Gramophones,”’ Seinen: 1930, to December, 
1939. Unbound. Offers? Stamp for reply.— 





Sansom, 84, Swakeleys Drive, Ickenham, 
Uxbridge. 
FFERS.—2 Fonotopias Records, Guiseppe 


Anselmi and Fernando De Luca; good condi- 
tion. Other collectors’ records, including “7 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, etc.—Emdon 
Neath Road, Plymouth. 


OVER 60 Records, fibred, condition good, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert and similar. 
Mainly piano, 1 concerto, several orchestral, 6 
singing, including Titterton, Caruso. £10 the 
lot, bargain. Also 4 early single-sided operatic 
Caruso. Offers?—Box No. 2548, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


IEZO DE LUXE Pick-up, £3 10s. 0d.—A. Cash, 
19, Harman Drive, N.W.2. 


GALE or Exchange.—Kreutzer (Cortot), Haydn 
Trio (Cortot, etc.); ‘“‘ Iolanthe,” D.1786-1795; 
Miscellaneous Vocal, Orchestral. Wanted: Violin 
Concerto, “‘ Pastoral’’ (Beethoven); “ Traviata” 
Preludes, DB.1202, DB.4642, DB.1506.—Box No. 
2449, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone, ” 49, Ebrington 
Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


GISELIUS, Vols. 3, 5 (auto), 6 (auto); Faure, 
Requiem (auto); Fantastique, Monteux; 
Bartok. 2nd Quartet; Byres. Lyric Suite; Debussy, 
Martyre; Ruddigore, nafore, Gondoliers. Alli 
as new, fibred. Offers?—Lawson, Wychlyn, The 
Avenue, Clevedon. 


HE GRAMOPHONE ”’ (unbound), Vols. 3 to 
15, except Vol. 12.—Offers to 11, Cleveley 
Road, Meols, Cheshire. 


VS. 1 and 2, Beethoven Sonata Society, with 
Notes. Without albums.—Quance, 67, Uphill 
Grove, N.W.7 


























(COLUMBIA History of Music, complete in five 
albums (old type) and five books. By P. 
Scholes. New; £10 0s. 0d.—Box No. 2511, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


TRADE eh eo tpantige 
Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six "shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 


* counted as words. 





AMAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 

Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; — 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3009. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophone, 1s. 3d. post free; ‘“ Paradox”’ 
Flexible 7 ag ad (Patent applied for), 6s.— 
From Rev D. Griffiths, F.R.S.A., Tunstead 
Vicarage, Yatacksteade Bacup, Lancs. 
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DAVEY ACCESSORIES 


DAVEY THORNS 
THREE-STAR FIBRES 


3/5 for 8 (inc. 
3/5 for 30 (,, » ) 


ROUNDSHANKS 2/1 for15 (4 w ) 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING 3/5 fw «) 
RECORD BRUSH on ( 1» »») 
DRY-AIR BOWL .. 6/6 


(Postage extra) 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 





Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre 








SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
*“*Golden Pyramid’’ Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 























A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 














KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ”’ 
WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SCUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
PICK UPS —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —Adjusted—Repaired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Repaired—Adjusted 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


Famous the World Over 


‘“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 

















THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. Open on Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, |! a.m. to 5 p.m. 











Phone: GER. 8589 








OFFERS 


RECORDED MUSIC DEVELOPMEN YOU 


@ LISTS OF SECONDHAND RECORDS IN FIBRED CONDITION. 

@ ALL MAKES OF RECORDS, NEW. 

@ SUPPLIES OF THE FAMOUS ‘‘ UNIVERSAL *’ THORN NEEDLES 
AND POINTERS. 

@ ‘‘BEAUTYTONE,”’ THE BEST RECORD REVIVER IN EXISTENCE. 

Write or ’phone us at :— 


38, George Street, Baker Street, London, W.!. WEL, 9223. 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for musie lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


| The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE | 





ofhe Tradition lives on 


War-time restrictions, while limiting output, have in no way affected the traditional 
quality of “His Master’s Voice’’ gramophone records but have, in fact, enabled 
additions of exceptional interest to be made to the repertoire. Among these stand 
out the recordings of speeches that reflect the vicissitudes of over four years of the 
war. Here are some of them: 














H.M. KING GEORGE VI 
The King to his Peoples 


H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Message to the Women of the Empire 





Renton Tageater 3,1 - - RB8969 Broadcast on November 11, 1939 - - RC3138 
A Message to the Empire H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
Broadcast on Christmas Day, 1943 - RC3374 A Broadcast Message to Children 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
By the Prime Minister 
The Rt. HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


This series of Historic Records embodies all the 
Prime Minister's broadcast speeches from May, 1940 
to May, 1943, and includes the Address to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. There are 18 
speeches in all, and full particulars are given in the 
main Record Catalogue. 


oe 





* 


Broadcast on October 13, 1940 - - RBS 9111 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Address to the Congress of the United States of 
America. Broadcast on December 8, 1941 


FIELD-MARSHAL SMUTS 
Address to both Houses of Parliament 
October 21, 1942 
with Introduction by 
The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P. 
and Vote of Thanks by the Prime Minister, 


B 9262 


Vol. 8. May, 1943 - - - - - €3353-7 The Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, M.P. 

Vol. 7. March, 1943 - - - - C3341-4 C 3314-8 

Vol. 6. November, 1942 - - . - €3325-7 

Vol. 5. - February to May, 1942 - - C€3292-6 QUENTIN REYNOLDS’ 

Vol. 4. December, 1941 - - - - C 3274-82 Famous Postscripts 

Vol. 3. April to August, 1941 - - C 3248-55 “Dear Mr. S... .” (alias Adolf Hitler) 

Vol. 2. Oct., 1940 to Feb., 1931 - - €3220-5 August 10, 1941 BD 947-8 
Vol. 1. May to September, 19:0 = - C 3198-204 “Dear Doctor...” June 29, 1941 - - BD 940-1 











They may well be treasured by posterity 





BY APPOINTMENT 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


rR E 


c oO R D s&s 
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